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THE LITTLE FAIR SOUL. 


(A Parable.) 


BY MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY. 





A little fair soul that knew not sin 
Looked over the edge of Paradise, 

And saw one striving to come in 
With fear and tumult in his eyes. 


“Oh, brother, is it you?” he cried; 
“Your face is like a breath from home; 
Why do you stay so long outside? 
I am athirst for you to come! 


‘Tell me first how our mother fares, 
And has she wept too much for me?” 
“White are her cheeks, and white her hairs, 
But not from gentle tears for thee.” 


‘Tell me where are our sisters gone?” 
Alas, [left them weary and wan,” 

** And tell me, is the baby grown?”’ 
**Alas, he is almost a man, 


‘Cannot you break the gathering days 
And let the light of death come through, 
Ere his feet stumble in the maze 
Croased safely by so few, so few? 
“For like a cloud upon the sea 
That darkens till you find no shore, 
So was the face of life to me, 
Until I sank for evermore. 


**And like an army in the snow 
My days went by, a treacherous train, 
Each smiling as he struck his blow, 
Until Il lay among them, slain.”’ 

“Oh, brother, there was a path so clear!" 
“There might be, but I never sought.” 
“Oh, brother, there was a sword so near!” 

“There might be, but I never fought.” 


“Yet, sweep this needless gloom aside, 
For you are come to the gate at last!" 
Then in despair that soul replied, 
“The gate is fast, the gate is fast!” 
“T cannot move this mighty weight, 
I cannot find this golden key, 
Put hosts of heaven around us wait, 
And none has ever said ‘no’ to me. 


“Sweet Saint, put by thy palm and scroll, 
And come and undo the door for me!” 
‘Rest thee still, thou little fair soul, 
It is not mine to keep the key.” 


‘Kind Angel, strike these doors apart! 
The air without is dark and cold.’”’ 
‘Rest thee still, thou little pure heart, 
Not for my word will they unfold.” 


Up all the shining heights he prayed 
For that poor Shadow in the cold; 
Still came the word, ‘‘Not ours to aid; 

We cannot make the doors unfold.”’ 


But that poor Shadow, still outside, 
Wrung all the sacred air with pain, 
And all the souls went up and cried, 
Why never cry was heard in vain. 
No eye beheld the pitying Face, 
The answer none might understand, 
But dimly through the silent space 
Was seen the stretching of « Hand. 
toe 


THE RETURN OF THE IDEAL, 








The Howells and James school of fiction 
—the photographie school, as it has been 
called—has reached a high point of excel- 
lence and should be a matter of national 
pride. In its prominence it has been too 
hastily assumed by some critics that the 
ideal school—the school of Hawthorne— 
has disappeared forever. Wiser criticism 
has however predicted that this disappear- 
ance would be but temporary ; and that the 
profounder efforts of the imagination 
would inevitably take their turn again. 
There are indications that this time is ap- 
proaching ; and I confess, for one, that the 
rising American novelist whose works have 
for me an absorbing interest is not Lathrop 
or Bishop or Grant or Crawford, but Ed- 
ward Bellamy. 

Let a word be said, first, about the pho- 
tographic school. ‘The trouble with pho- 
tography is that for its perfection you 
must have a commonplace subject. ‘The 
more striking or brilliant a face—the 
greater its depth or play of expression—the 
less photography can do for it; for such 
a face you need Hunt or Fuller. And so 
the danger of the photographic novelist 
lies in being led more and more into the 
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portraiture of commonplace; till, when he 
has reached perfection, it is the perfection 
of Miss Austen. For it is not enough, in 
work of this kind, that you should portray 
nature, but it must be those aspects of na- 
ture with which everybody is familiar. 
Take anything apart from the common 
experience, and the more closely you copy 
nature, the more people shake their heads. 

Mr. Bellamy has gone very far indeed 
out of the common experience. and his 
themes are as if they came out of Haw- 
thorne’s ** Note Books.” 

In ‘Dr. Heidenhoff's Process” (New 
York: Appleton, 1880) all turns upon the 
imaginary discovery by a German physi- 
cian of a method called “Thought-Extir- 
pation.” by which, through galvanism, he 
removes all that portion of the brain which 
records the memory of a certain transae- 
tion; so that thenceforward the sinner is to 
himself as if he had never sinned. This 
process is applied, in Mr. Bellamy’s book, 
to an erring and fallen girl, whose lover, 
with touching and noble fidelity, has fol- 
lowed her up, reclaimed her, and asked her 
to marry him. The effects of the process 
on her, and on her lover, and the possible 
effect on the world, are exquisitely por- 
trayed and analyzed; the conception is 
wholly worthy of Hawthorne, and is one 
such as no one since Hawthorne would 
have been likely to form: while there are 
some drawbacks in the working out to be 
hereafter named. 

**Miss Ludington’s Sister —a longer 
story just issued by Osgood — belongs 
wholly in the same domain, and is as es- 
sentially Hawthornesque. The plot turns 
upon the supposed demonstration, through 
spiritualism, not alone of personal immor- 
tality, but of the successive immortality of 
all our past selves. In this case a maiden 
lady, all whose youthful beauty was de- 
stroyed by a terrible disease, has preserved 
a picture of herself as she was, and sue- 
ceeds in securing. through a spiritual me- 
dium, the perfect materialization of this 
separate individuality—the same with her- 
self. yet utterly distinct. At the very mo- 
ment of materialization, the medium sud- 
denly dies, and the newly materialized 
spirit cannot return from the flesh, but in- 
herits the medium’s vitality, and lives on, 
to be loved as a younger sister. and then 
wooed by a lover. This daring conception 
is analyzed with wonderful acuteness and 
carried out with the greatest sympathy 
and tenderness, as well as great imagina- 
tive power; it is encouraging to see a great 
advance, in this respect, during the four 
years that have followed Mr. Bellamy’s 
first book—if ‘‘Dr. Heidenhoff” was his 
first. 

For here it is that the weakness, as com- 
pared with Hawthorne, isshown. In point 
of conception there is nothing to desire, no 
inferiority whatever. But Hawthorne had 
learned by long and incessant practice so 
to construct an atmosphere of his own for 
his most shadowy conceptions that there 
was nothing incongruous, no abrupt tran- 
sition. He had this atmosphere in litera- 
ture, as had George Fuller in art. But in 
Mr. Bellamy’s novels it is as if Fuller had 
painted one-half of a picture and William 
Hunt the other; we are conscious of a 
transition. In the earlier novel the first 
part of the book is thoroughly realistic ; 
we are three-quarters through before the 
inysterious process is even mentioned. 
In ‘*Miss Ludington” the opening is better 
handled, and the whole character and ca- 
reer of the lady have a peculiar atmos- 
phere which leads us without any abrupt 
transition to what follows. Then in both 
books we are let down from the preter- 
natural at the end; in the one case it is a 
dream, in the other case a deception. This 
is far better handled; but Hawthorne 
would have so continued it that even the 
shock should not occur, or not be felt as 
occurring. It shows, however, great 
power in Mr. Bellamy that we do not an- 
ticipate, in either case, the consummation, 
but expect to be left in the unreal world 
he has created. 

‘To those who, like Mr. Peter Magnus in 
“Pickwick,” are not fond of anything orig- 
inal and do not see the necessity for it, 
these books are not to be recommended. 
To those who enjoy the effort to penetrate 
the shadowy wonders of human existence, 
they will afford a new and unexpected de- 
light. In the profounder style of imagi- 
native conception and in the power to deal 
with the abstruser mysteries of man’s na- 
ture, no author since Hawthorne has been 
comparable, in my judgment, to Edward 
Bellamy. When he can also equal the 
technical skill of Hawthorne, he will have 
no other superior. T. W. H. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN 
IN 1884, 


The Legislature this year, like most of 
its predecessors for a long time, though it 
has fallen far short of its duty to the sub- 


ject sex, has yet passed some laws highly 


beneficial to women. It is not necessary 
to speak of the able arguments for suffrage 
before one committee, or of the hearings 
before several committees for other im- 
provements of the female code. Let us 
thank the General Court for what it has 
done. Massachusetts, though a hard moth- 
er, never entirely forgets ker daughters ; 
and every year shows more and more that 
the time of their emancipation is fast ap- 
proaching. 

‘I'wo statutes of this session are of great 
importance. By one of these the Board of 
‘Trustees of each of the State Lunatic hos- 
pitals. instead of remaining five, is hereaf- 
ter to consist of five men and two women. 
The other act provides that from January 
1, 1885, ‘tan educated female physician 
shall be appointed assistant physician” in 

each of these hospitals. It is not unrea- 
sonable to expect that the careful atten- 
tion of the female trustees will be most 
grateful and useful to their afflicted sisters. 
‘These unfortunates must be happier for 
having persons of their own sex, to visit, 
comfort und advise them. Then, too, a 
physician of their own sex is the greatest 
blessing that could be conferred on them. 
They will speak to her of their ailments 
with greater confidence and assurance of 
sympathy than they can to any profes- 
sional man. Massachusetts and other 
States have already to soine extent experi- 
enced the advantage of having female phy- 
sicians for the female patients of lunatic 
hospitals. She is. however, not the first 
State making such a provision compulso- 
ry. 

It isa melancholy fact, that though in 
Massachusetts the confinement of any per- 
son as a lunatic who is not in some degree 
insane is very rare, yet there are always 
some patients in these hospitals who would 
not if at large be dangerous to themselves 
or others, if suitable homes and support 
could be found for them, and who are not 
benefited, but often seriously injured, by 
continued confinement. This class of 
cases cannot fail to rouse active interest in 
female trustees and physicians. 

A dangerous, though I presume only a 
careless, change in the law, effected by 
the revisers of the Public Statutes,has been 
remedied by an act introduced by Senator 
Andrew. It strikes out the words in sec- 
tion 3, ch. 147, **A husband and wife shall 
not transfer property to each other,” and in- 
serts in their place, ‘* Nothing contained in 
the preceding sections shall authorize a hus- 
band or wife to transfer property one to an- 
other.” By the common law of this State 
a husband and wife could make such trans- 
fers of property indirectly. No act prior 
to the Public Statutes had prohibited this. 
Weare obliged to Senator Andrew for re- 
storing the mercies of the common law. It 
would, it is true, have been wiser to sanc- 
tion all fair dealings between husband and 
wife. 

Another act authorizes a divorce for any 
‘ause allowed by law, when the libellee 
has been so long absent, and under such 
circumstances, as would raise a presump- 
tion of death. There can be no objection 
to this act, for now and then a husband, 
supposed dead, reappears to mar the mat- 
rimonial felicity of his successor. 

A will made by a wife cannot without 
her husband’s written consent deprive 
him of his tenancy by the curtesy in her 
real estate, and of more than half of her 
personal estate. Another act of this ses- 
sion provides for an occasional contingen- 
cy as follows:—‘*A married woman de- 
serted by, or living apart from, her hus- 
band, for a justifiable cause, when the 
proper court having jurisdiction of the 
parties and the cause of action shall have 
entered a decree establishing the fact of 
such desertion by, or living apart from, 
her husband for justifiable cause, may 
make a will in the same manner and with 
the same effect as if she were sole, and 
may by such will, or under such circum- 
stances by deed, without her husband’s 
written consent, dispose of all her real 
and personal estate.” This act is wise, 
and it may prove very useful to deserted 
wives who do not seek for divorce. 

By another statute the boards of trus- 
tees of the State Almshouse and of the 
State Workhouse, each consisting of three 
men and two women, are abolished; and 
in their place a single board for the two 
institutions is created, of five men and two 
women. ‘There seems to be great proprie- 
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1884. 


ty in having these congenial establish- 
ments under one government. 

By an act of this year the provisions of 
the Public Statutes in regard to women’s 
voting for school committees are largely 
repealed, reénacted, and revised. Oneim- 
portant change is, if a woman wishes to 
pay a poll tax, she must apply to the as- 
sessors before September 15, instead of 
October 1. Another change also requires 
attention. The repealed law directs that 
when « woman's name has been placed on 
the list of voters of any place, it shall con- 
tinue on the list as long as she continues 
to reside in the place and pay her tax with- 
in two years next preceding uny election. 
This provision is re-enacted, but to it is 
added, ‘‘provided that the facts relating 
to residence shall be furnished to the reg- 
istrars each year prior to the close of reg- 
istration.” Itis well that women should 
understand the duty thus imposed on them. 
The law imposes no such duty on men. 
When the voting lists are posted up before 
elections most men, if they look, which 
many of them do not, usually find their 
names on the voting lists without their 
giving any notice to city or town officers, 
the facts of residence, citizenship, and 
payment of taxes being all ascertained in 
some other way by the registering bodies. 

8S. E. SEWALL. 
: aa — 


OHIO W. C, T. U. FOR V WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


CLEVELAND, On JULY 15, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our annual meeting of the Ohio W. C. 
T’. U. was held last month at Cincinnati. 
Only at three conventions has the ballot 
question been agitated, and it seems won- 
derful that opinions have changed so rap- 
idly. 

At Youngstown, two years ago, Mrs. 
Wall could not get a suffrage resolution 
presented by the Committee, hence she 
gave one herself in open convention, which 





was finally adopted. 

At Bellefontaine, one year ago, we hada 
stormy time over the suffrage resolution, 
and yet it was adopted. 

This year, one woman moved, and her 
motion was carried, that no delegate could 
speak more than once on the woman suf- 
frage question, and her speech must be 
limited to one minute. This was not fair, 
as the gag was not applied in other cases, 
but we quietly submitted. and these one- 
minute speeches had the true ring, I assure 
you. One woman said :— 

**My sisters, if we had had the ballot last 
October, the second amendment would 
have been carried by a large majority, and 
all the 15,000 saloons of Ohio would have 
been closed. ‘Thousands of young men are 
lost every year by these saloons. Is it not 
our. Christian duty to work for the ballot 
to save souls?” 

The minute was gone, she could say no 
more. Every woman who was in favor of 
the resolution was called to her feet to be 
counted. <All but five arose. Only five 
against the ballot among the several hun- 
dred delegates. 

Mrs. Wall, of Akron, the Superintendent 
of Franchise, gave an excellent report of 
her work. She has excelled all previous 
superintendents in activity. and valiantly 
she has led her posts. and is now planning 
nobly for aggressive work in the future. 

SARAH M. PERKINS. 
—_— or — 


THE VOTE OF WOMEN IN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


At the late municipal election at Seattle, 
Washington Territory, the law and order 
people, according to the correspondence of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, nominated ‘‘a 
full ticket—a morally clean ticket. If its 
nominees are elected, the affairs of the 
city will be in safe hands. It is not a tem- 
perance ticket in the radical sense of the 
term. It proposes no legislation what- 
ever. It simply means the enforcement of 
the laws on the statute-book.” The Post- 
Intelligencer proceeds to say that ‘*gam- 
bling-houses and houses of prostitution 
are illegal. The law and order ticket 
means that a man convicted of keeping a 
house of ill-fame is a violator of the law, 
and to license such a man is an insult to 
the morals and conservative sentiments of 
this city. It made the administration of 
law a farce and the judgment of the court 
of no avail.” The law and order ticket 
was elected, and forthwith it is charged as 
a crime to the vote of women, and to the 
fact that by their presence on juries, heavy 
fines were imposed on keepers of gambling- 
houses and houses of ill-repute. ‘The wom- 
en jurors, it is said, talked of ‘‘principle,” 
**principle,” and it had a strange sound to 





those who are mere politicians. L. S. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. A. D. T. Watney, with her fami- 
ly, will occupy the cottage of Mrs. Augus- 
tus Hemmenway at Beverly this summer. 


Mrs. PueseE 8. PAINE, of Boston, has a 
patent for a coffee-clearer, which is all 
it professes to be; a thoroughly good arti- 
cle for its purpose. 

Miss CATHARINE WILDE, the efficient 
office agent of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
is taking her summer holiday at North 
Edgecomb, Maine. 

Miss ELIZABETH C. PUTNAM was this 
week chosen Secretary of Board of Trus- 
tees of the State Primary and Reform 
Schools. 

Mary P. GARTRELL, Indianola, Iowa, 
during the week ending July Ist, took a 
patent for a step-ladder, and Mary GIL- 
LETTE took one for a pan. 

Mrs. Dusys, daughter of General W. T. 
Sherman, owns one of the richest flower- 
gardens in the South, on her husband's 
plantation at Pass Christian on the Missis- 
sippi. 

Miss HAMLIN, late of the editorial staff 
of the Sunday Budget, has resumed her 
former position on the Transcript of this 
city, taking the place resigned last April 
by Miss Twombly. 

Miss MINNA SMITH, of the staff of the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, visited Europe last 
year as London and Paris correspondent 
for that journal, to which she contributed 
a series of sparkling transatlantic letters. 

Dr. M. ELLA WuHrippLe, of Portland, 
Oregon, has taken the degree of B. 8S. in 
the literary department of the Willamette 
University. Dr. Whipple graduated with 
the degree of M. D. in March, 1883. 

Miss E. H. BREWER, first assistant of 
the high school at North Adams, Mass., 
who for four years has taught the mathe- 
matical and literary branches, has been 
offered the charge of the department of 
literature in Vassar College. 

Mrs. Jacon BriGut has replied with 
force and pungency to Mr. Hugh Mason, 
M. P., who objects to the suffrage of mar- 
ried women. Mrs. Bright urges that mar- 
ried women with property in their own 
right should be counted and represented as 
other rate-payers are. 

Dr. CONSUELO CLARK, of Cincinnati, 
who has for a year been house physician 
in the Massachusetts Homceopathic Hos- 
pital, received the first prize of $40. for 
scholarship. in the Boston University 
School of Medicine, at the recent com- 
mencement. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE entertained a notable 
group of people at her home last Wednes- 
day evening, among whom were Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, Miss Anne Whitney, Judge 
and Mrs. Sewall, Mrs. Maria Weston Chap- 
man, Colonel and Mrs. Hazeltine, Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, and Mr. and Mrs. Rod- 
man. 

Miss JANE M. ARTHUR, the housekeep- 
er of the Crawford House, was the recipi- 
ent on ‘Thursday last, previous to her de- 
parture for the far West, of a gold watch, 
richly engraved, the gift of the employés, 
and a purse of $75 from the guests of the 
house, a tribute most deservedly earned by 
fourteen years’ faithful and most accepta- 
ble services. 

ELLEN M. HuTcuHinson, Epiru THomM- 
AS, and HELEN GRAY CONE are names 
(real and assumed) of young American 
women who have recently come before the 
public as writers of verse of unusual merit. 
‘To these must now be added the name of 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, whose “Songs 
at the Start’? include several poems of 
great beauty and finish, and of an indefin- 
able charm. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, at the re- 
cent Convention of Illinois Prohibitionists, 
was elected vice-president-at-large, six 
women were elected members of the State 
Central Committee. and five women were 
chosen as delegates to the National Con- 
vention to be held at Pittsburg. A strong, 
unequivocal declaration for the enfran- 
chisement of women was enthusiastically 
endorsed. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussey last year procured in 
Bologna photographs of the women who 
were long ago professors in the university 
ot that place. She has arranged ten of them 
on folding sheets, and proposes to make the 
shadows of those learned and worthy 
women help the women of our time to the 
ballot. The photographs, in single copies 


or in sheets, will be for sale, the proceeds 
to be used to promote the suffrage cause. 
Copies are to be taken this summer. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The vote in the New York Assembly on 
the woman suffrage bill has many addi- 
tional interesting details, some of which 
are given below. 

ALBANY Co.—This county was formerly 
deemed almost hopeless, the conservatism 
of its social aristocracy being intense and 
powerful. Yet, in 1880, after the writer 
had secured the passage of the school-suf- 
frage act, he found that there was much 
more sympathy with the cause, even 
among that aristocracy, than had been 
suspected; each friend of the cause, with 
few exceptions, feeling wholly alone in 
that sympathy, and not venturing to avow 
it. The writer at once began to hold 
meetings on the subject; first in private 
parlors, then two in the great Martin 
Opera House. ‘The outcome was to bring 
together the scattered friends into an effi- 
cient board of vigorous, devoted workers, 
who, being ut the capital, are able to labor 
with the members from all parts of the 
State with much effect. They are many 
and earnest; among them are Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell, a relative of Governor 
Seymour, a lady of unusual information 
and pleasing address; Miss Kate Stone- 
man, senior lady member of the faculty 
of the State Normal School, also a law 
student, and sister of Gen. and Gov. 
Stoneman, of California (she was the first 
lady to vote in Albany under the school 
suffrage act), and a lady of rare attain- 
ments, noble courage, and dignified and 
impressive presence; Mrs. P. J. Lebeeuf, a 
woman of remarkable political tact and 
sagacity; Mrs. Experience S. Miller, a 
model of devotion and industry, an un- 
commonly easy, genial and helpful pre- 
siding officer at meetings, and influential 
in church circles; Mrs. Henrica A. Lliohan, 
a native of Holland, remarkable for her 
command of the English tongue, and for 
her power to make the foes of freedom ut- 
terly ridiculous. Many more workers 
might be added, ladies of high character 
and standing, for whose names there is not 
here space. 

‘These workers have devoted their atten- 
tion to the entire Legislature, so that they 
have not been able to concentrate their 
strength on the delegation from their own 
county. When, in 1881, the writer spent 
the whole session at Albany, and was able 

to bring to bear the quiet influence of 
many sympathizers who were not members 
of our organization, to the utter amaze- 
ment of conservative Albany, three of her 
four members voted with us, viz.: An- 
drew S. Draper, Chairman of the (Stal- 
wart) Republican County Committee, and 
Aaron B. Pratt, Democrat, voting togeth- 
er, and the latter making a strong speech, 

In 1882, under the pressure of Attorney- 
General Russell’s hostile opinion, given at 
a moment when we had no chance to ex- 
pose its fallacies, the county’s vote was re- 
versed ;—a high-minded, generous work- 
ingman and Democrat, Michael J. Gor- 
man, being the only one to vote for free- 
dom. 

This year the delegation was tied,— 
James Forsyth, Jr., of Cohoes (Republi- 
can), who, though not a suffragist, owed 
his election by a small majority to women 
who worked for him, and who voted to 
enfranchise them from gratitude, and Ed- 
ward A. Maher (Democrat), of Albany, 
being our friends. Mr. Maher was una- 
voidably absent when the bill was put on 
its passage. 

Broome Co.—Our bill was first intro- 
duced in 1880, and carried to a third read- 
ing. by the genial and high-bred Alex. E. 
Andrews, of Binghamton, who said his 
mind had been drawn to the matter by in- 
justice done his sisters regarding taxation. 
He was cheated of his renomination by a 
trick, and the successor who thus gained 
his seat (L. Coe Young) proved, as might 
have been expected, a windy opponent. 
He was so disgusting in his behavior that 
it was resolved to make an example of 
him. Accordingly, Mrs. Ida Louise Dild- 
ine, member of the State Committee, a 
woman of industry and devotion, and Mrs. 
L. D. Blake, held a great meeting against 
him at Binghamton, where Senator E. G. 
Halbert’s paper, the Daily Republican, 
warmly favors our cause. Young's ticket 
carried the county bya large majority, but 
he was, to our delight, beaten. His suc- 
cessor, Francis B. Smith, under the pres- 
sure of Russell’s hostile opinion, followed 
his bad example in voting ‘‘No;” but Mrs. 
Dildine and others have been untiring in 
their efforts. 

Rey. William H. Olin, the Prohibition 
leader in this year’s Assembly, hesitated 
at first; but was so labored with by his 
constituents and others that, when the bill 
came up for passage, he was ready with 
a manly speech, to which his white hairs, 
kindly face and ringing voice, added much 
force. 

CayuGA Co.—The high-principled and 
courageous Thomas Hunter worked for 
the bill in 1881 and °82, but his colleagues 
could not be induced to go with him. 
This year our old-time Quaker friend, 





William Howland, represents the county, 
and his colleague, Willoughby B. Priddy, 
voted with him, making the delegation at 
last unanimous. 

I will give notes on other counties here- 
after. HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Ex, Com. 
= oe . 


DRESS REFORM ADVANCING. 


We meet with persons who sneer at 
dress reform, and say that the mention of 
that subject calls up pictures of women in 
bloomers, with short hair and wide-brim- 
med hats, or in trowsers, followed by a 
curious crowd. 

But we women who are advanced in life 
rejoice at the improvements made in the 
dress of women within the last forty years. 
We remember when the eight and ten 
breadths of a dress skirt were puffed 
out and distended by from six to ten 
stiff white underskirts, the waist was 
drawn in to wasp-like proportions, the 
skirts were long enough to catch all the 
dirt of the streets, and the feet of the wear- 
ers were encased in paper-soled shoes— 
the smallest one could get. 

The other day a merchant in Boston who 
deals extensively in under-clothing for 
women said that a few years ago, when 
ladies came to be fitted with corsets, it re- 
quired the services of an attendant during 
several hours a day to lace them; and she 
was obliged to put her hands into ice wa- 
ter, so difficult was the task. “But,” he 
says, “ladies do not wear small corsets 
now, nor lave as formerly.’ He sells ‘im. 
proved waists” in great numbers, worn in- 
stead of corsets. 

Letters have been received from Eng- 
land, making inquiries concerning the 
dress-reform movement in Boston. The 
improved garments for women are gradu- 
ally being accepted, and the results are 
very satisfactory, as the health and vigor 
of women is of the utmost importance. 

Those which have been recommended by 
the Dress Committee give all the support 
to the waist required by delicate ladies; 
and at the same time allow freedom of 
movement to those who are engaged in the 
active work of life, and who need all the 
strength given by an abundant allowance 
of fresh air inhaled by the lungs. 

Some may say that the women of a for- 
mer generation were healthy and yet wore 
corsets. We know that our sisters, cou- 
sins and aunts were not in the habit of 
rushing to the doctor with all their com- 
plaints; but many of them suffered all 
their lives from chronic diseases, probably 
often induced by improper modes of dress. 

A. 8. T 
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WOMEN AND MICROSCOPES. 


Scientific societies in England are wrest- 
ling with the problem whether to admit 
women. The account of a recent debate 
on the subject in the Manchester Micro- 
scopical Society is given below. It reads 
like a burlesque got up by the woman's 
rights party to throw ridicule on their 
opponents, but it is genuine :— 

Mr. H. C. Chadwick proposed a resolu- 
tion altering rule five so as to prevent the 
admission of ladies to the society. He 
stated that a letter recently appeared inthe 
Manchester newspapers in which the writ- 
er, a lady, expressed a wish for informa- 
tion as to the possibility of forming a 
Ladies’ Microscopical Society. ‘There was, 
she said, a microscopical soviety in exist- 
ence which appeared to be doing good 
work, but it did not admit ladies to its or- 
dinary meetings. Their Secretary, writ- 
ing to the same paper, replied that the 
rules of the Microscopical Society pro- 
vided for the admission of ladies to ordi- 
nary meetings. He (Mr. Chadwick) held 
that the admission of ladies to their meet- 
ings would be highly prejudicial to the best 
interests of the society. It was freely al- 
lowed by gentlemen who were in a position 
to know, that the introduction of ladies as 
members to societies whose constitution 
and aims were the same as their own, had 
resulted in objectionable irregularities on 
the part of female members, whose devo- 
tion to scientific pursuits was somewhat 
impaired by the undue development in 
them of the organ of amativeness. In 
other words, the meetings had been used 
as opportunities for flirting, in some cases 
of an objectionable kind. The entry of 
ladies into that society would, he feared, 
ultimately bring it into disrepute. A more 
serious objection lay in the fact that read- 
ers of scientific papers were often seriously 
embarrassed by the presence of ladies, and 
the best interests of the society, he held, 
demanded that readers should be as un- 
fettered as possible. At University Col- 
lege, London, some, if not all the classes, 
were open to women; but was it not a fact 
that the result of the opening of the classes 
to the two sexes was a scandal, and that it 
became necessary to appoint a matron, 
whose duty it was to inquire into the char- 
acter of the female students applying for 
admission, and the introduction of other 
restrictive measures? 

Mr. Henry Hyde seconded the resolu- 
tion, and said that women were better oc- 
ecupied in making puddings and mending 
stockings than in studying with a micro- 
scope. 

Mr. George E. Davies did not believe 
that the admission of ladies as members 
would bring discredit upon their society, 
if ladies were kept in their proper places. 
He did not see why they should debar 
ladies from hearing papers read at their 
meetings, or from taking part in any of 
their discussions. If a paper should be 











read bearing upon subjects which as men 
they thought should not be discussed 
before women, that was really a matter 
for the women who might attend. In these 
eases their ideas might, of course, be 
clothed in different language from that 
which they might use in the absence of 
ladies or young persons of the opposite 
sex—a change which would do no harm to 
the society. He would admit ladies to 
their meetings, but would not allow them 
to take partin the business portion of their 
proceedings. He proposed an amendment 
to the effect that ladies should be admissi- 
ble as associates, but should not have the 
power of voting. 

Mr. Frank A. Huet seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Thos, Elliott remarked that the 
members of the society were in the habit, 
in the summer, of going upon excursions, 
for the purpose of obtaining specimens to 
be examined under the microscope. ‘The 
admission of ladies as members would be 
the death of those excursions from a sci- 
entific point of view, for ladies could not 
go into many places where these speci- 
mens were to be obtained—marshy ground, 
for instance. 

Mr. A. W. Duncan said that ladies would 
be much in the way on the Saturday after- 
noon excursions, as they could not scram- 
ble through fences and go into ponds for 
specimens ; and if flirting took place at all, 
it would be on these excursions. He had 
not much fear of anything of the kind at 
their winter meetings. 

Mr. W. W. Dawson pointed ont that the 
attendance of ladies on these excursions 
would be quite optional. The lines of 
route could be jaid out as now without 
regard to the presence of lady members. 

A Member thought it was only the single 
members of the society who desired the 
change Mr. Chadwick had proposed. 

Mr. T. Hood said that outside the sub- 
jects of study mentioned by Mr. Chadwick 
there was a wide field for microscopic in- 
vestigation to which ladies could devote 
themselves. 

In answer to a question, the Chairman 
said there were no lady members of the 
society so far, none having applied for ad- 
mission. 

A Member said he knew several who de- 
sired to enter the society. 

Mr. Napper asked whether, if flirting 
took place, that was any reason for ex- 
cluding ladies from the meetings of sovie- 
ties like that? (** Yes.” and **No.”?) Would 
the gentlemen who said ** Yes” be consist- 
ent, and exclude ladies from churches, 
concert-rooms and singing-classes ? 

The Chairman thought the observation 
was not to the point. 

Mr. Napper, continuing, said he had de- 
rived great pleasure and instruction from 
the use of the microscope, and he was un- 
willing to do anything which would debar 
ladies from obtaining similar pleasure and 
instruction. 

Mr. J. B. Robinson remarked that the 
members of a Manchester society, to which 
reference had already been made, were in 
the habit originally of going into the 
country as a company of naturalists. Now 
the country meetings were simply picnic 
parties, and those who attended them, in- 
stead of being collectors of specimens, 
were simply collectors of refreshments at 
country public houses. 

The Chairman remarked that the great 
London scientific societies excluded women 
from their meetings. They did so because 
the societies were occupied mainly in origi- 
nal research. ‘The provincial scientific so- 
cieties, on the other hand, almost universal- 
ly admitted women, because they were 
largely intended to popularize science. He 
supported the amendment, for he could not 
see why women should be denied the 
pleasure which men found in scientific pur- 
suits. 

By a vote of 30 to 18, it was decided that 
women might attend the meetings, but 
should not be allowed to vote. A. Ss. B. 
eee - 


HE FOR GOD ONLY, SHE FOR GOD IN HIM. 








This sentiment (or, shall [ say, this 
piece of sentimentality) is from Milton. 
The first half of it is sound and good; the 
concluding clause might be condoned by 
the law of poetic license. But it is diffi- 
cult to see how even a poet’s imagination, 
which is notably erratic, could lay out such 
a circuituous route from woman to her 
Maker. ‘Never,’ as the children say, ‘is 
a long time,” and it is possible that the 
woman who expects to reach heaven only 
by following dutifully and exactly in the 
footsteps of her husband, can tell us pre- 
cisely how long it is. Even if he was 
for God only (and what a prodigious if 
that is), it is likely she would prefer to be 
for God in herself, and not in him. But 
let us give Milton the credit that is due 
him. He might have written it,—*‘he for 
the prince of evil only, she for the prince 
in him; or, ‘she for man only, he for him- 
self.” But the poet clearly saw that one 
half of humanity was to be for God only. 
Of course he made a slight mistake as to 
which half, but Homer is not the only 
great man who sometimes nods. 

The fact is, nobody accepts the state- 
ment heading this article either as actual 
or ideal truth. ‘Far different!” as the im- 
mortal Billings has said. There are men 
who prefer that the thoughts of their 
wives and daughters should dwell upon 
the next world in preference to this. 
**Keep your minds fixed upon home and 
heaven, my dears, and we will attend to all 
the rough work out of doors. The affairs of 
this wicked world were never intended to 
be regulated by creatures who are half an- 
gel and half sawdust. Only be good and 
do as you are bid, and all will be well.” 
Such men delight in broad, unnatural dis- 

, 
tinctions. Religion, they say, and the du- 





ties and virtues imposed by it are for 
women; politics and commerce are for 
men. It is fair to add that though they re- 
sent our entrance into their field, they re- 
spond to our earnest invitation to enter 
ours with a most unmasculine modesty 
and hesitation. 

Thinking of these things, my mind goes 
back to the old Friends’ meeting-house at 
home, and the quiet group who gathered 
there on Fourth-day mornings. In that 
church there were always as many men as 
women in attendance, except on very 
wintry days, when the men outnumbered 
the women. We children always went 
too, and even our restless feet and impish 
hearts were stilled by the sweet influences 
of the place. Outside we could hear the 
rattle of a passing lumber-wagon, or that 
of a mowing-machine in a field near by, 
while within were the plaintive men and 
tired Marthas, who, though it were the 
busiest season of the year, and the busiest 
hour of the day, could come apart for a 
little space and wait upon the Lord. 
What matter if not a word were spoken? 
Be sure that He whom they came to wor- 
ship spoke to them each and all. After- 
wards there might be a business meeting, 
and the ‘‘women friends” transacted their 
own business as a matter of course, look- 
ing, in their soft gray gowns, like the ten- 
der shades of evening when the first star 
appears. In such agathering no one would 
say, **How rich is this man,” or, **How 
beautiful is this woman,” for all alike led 
rich and beautiful lives. 

‘This high pattern of mutual helpfulness 
and individual liberty cannot too soon be 
followed by the world. Some of the peo- 
ple who are merely writers, and are not 
yet women righters, are very fond of detin- 
ing and refining limitations, of intrenching 
themselves in all sorts of odd little preju- 
dices, and proving that‘*what’s impossible 
can’t be and very seldom comes to pass.” 
‘They take a little sphere no larger than an 
acorn cup, and a little soul no larger than 
an acorn, and, clapping one into the other, 
they exclaim: “See how perfectly this 
woman fits into her sphere. Clearly that 
is what nature intended her for. She was 
never meant to grow into an oak.” But 
if you will only be so good as to leave her 
alone, and remove every artificial obstruc- 
tion—give her a fair share of room and 
light and a chance for herself—and not one 
of the withering heats or blighting storms 
of life shall have power to hinder her from 
growing up beautiful and strong and free. 

St. Paul, Minn. AGNES ST. PAUL. 
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FAR-OFF WOMEN. 





In Edmund O’Donovan’'s ‘Story of the 
Mery.” there are some vivid pictures of 
the women in the far-off lands of the Ori- 
ent in which he journeyed, which [ would | 
like to transcribe for the readers of the 
JOURNAL who have not yet seen the book 
of which I speak. On the 66th page he is 
describing a bazaar in the old town of As- 
terabad, and says: ‘*The oval blue bundle, 
set on end, which comes so silently tow- 
ard us, is a Persian lady, wrapped in the 
all-enyeloping mantle of calico which 
shrouds her from head to heel, and is here 
styled the feridgi. From the summit of 
her forehead hangs a white linen veil, 
forming a point upon the centre of her 
breast, and concealing the face much more 
effectually than the modern yashmak of 
the Osmanli Turks. The copious trousers 
are gathered in at the ankle in numerous 
elongated plaits, and terminate in the 
stocking, which is continuous with the 
trousers. ‘These grooved, inverted cones 
of cloth, seen below the edge of the ferid- 
gi, give the wearer the appearance of hav- 
ing substituted two old-fashioned family 
umbrellas for her legs. The high-heeled 
slippers have just barely enough upper to 
enable the owner to bear them upon the 
points of her toes.” 

As I read the above, the query arose, is 
this costume any more objectionable than 
tight corsets, long dresses trailing in mud, 
or high-heeled French boots which make 
perilous the mincing steps of too many 
women in our own land? 

On the 88th page we are told of the 
Shah’s visit to his First Minister in the town 
of Teheran, and the old-fashioned carria- 
ges of the women are described. He adds, 
“These vehicles contained some of the 
principal harem favorites, and were pre- 
ceded by a crowd of men in ordinary Per- 
sian civilian costumes, beating the air and 
the ground with long osier rods, and vocif- 
erating to the bystanders to be blind and 
to turn their faces to the wall, lest by any 
ill-luck they might catch sight of any of 
the ‘lights of the harem.’ ” 

This intimation of the fashionable im- 
prisonment of the women is in keeping with 
the degradation intimated in a paragraph 
which appears on the 87th page: ‘“*A body 
of police closed the procession, the oddest 
part of which consisted of the apes and ba- 
boons led along by their keepers, and in- 
tended to amuse the ladies of the harem.” 
What a picture of the nonentity of woman 
in that land! Surely Christianity has done 
something for woman if it has enabled her 


to walk in freedom with uncovered face, yet 
unrebuked and unreprovable, and with 
higher ambition than to be amused with 
monkeys! 

In Mahammedabad the traveller was 
present at a representation of a religious 
drama, where some three thousand specta. 
tors were present, all in the open air. 

**To our left,” he says. ‘were the women, 
four rows being seated on the ground, and 
the remainder standing behind, wrappeq 
from head to foot in their mantles of indi. 
go-dyed calico, and looking like so many 
conventional stage spectres when blue 
fire is lit at the wings.” At one time 
when the actors spoke of sad events which 
were adapted to call forth expressions of 
regret from the audience, the women ut. 
tered short snapping howls, which, coming 
from behind the closely wrapped mantles 
of somany hundred, produced precisely the 
effect of a burst of laughter on the part of 
the audience of a European theatre at some 
culminating burlesque absurdity. In fact, 
when I afterward heard sounds of merri- 
ment from the same gathering, the vocal 
expression of opposite emotions seemed to 
be identical.” Only males, it appears, are al. 
lowed to act ina play. In this case a man 
acted the part of the wife to a man who was 
beaten, and examples of marital etiquette 
in Oriental lands were given. *‘In all of 
them it seemed to be the proper thing for 
the lady to make the entire circuit of her 
husband before coming to a halt before 
him.” ‘ 

At a place where Mr. O’Donovan learn. 
ed of Skobeleff’s movements through ‘Tek. 
ké refugees, he says (154 page),**He also, 
I was informed, ordered the women to de- 
liver up their gold and silver ornaments 
as a war contribution. The Turcoman 
women, however humble, all possess an 
immense quantity of such trinkets, and a 
Tekké told me he had himself seen a pile of 
them heaped up on two carpets to a height 
considerably greater than that of an ordi- 
nary man.” Plenty of gems and gold, but 
no liberty, no education, no moral advance. 
ment! They are allowed to engage in 
manual labor, however, as it seeins from 
Mr. O’Donovan’s statement that he suf- 
fered from the heat of the tent at Mery, 
and the women built him a dome-shaped 
wicker hut, with a covering of reed mats 
and felt. He says that round the walls 
hung flat camel-bags, six feet by four, one 
side being entirely composed of the rich 
carpet work in which the Turcoman wom- 
en excel. Ordinarily, all the household 
goods are packed in these bags, for transit 
from place to place on the backs of camels. 
When empty they form a picturesque tap- 
estry.” 

In summing up his account of the Tur- 
comans, Mr. O’Donovan says (page 27%), 
“The female members of the family are 
mainly occupied in household duties. 
They do all the cooking and fetching of 
water, and the daughters, for whom there 
is no other occupation, occupy themselves 
with the manufacture of embroidered 
skull-caps,carpets, shirts, saddle-bags, and 
socks of variegated tints for the better 
classes. The silk and cotton robes worn 
by the men and women are made by spe- 
cial persons. The women manufacture 
their own garments, the cloth being pur- 
chased from the merchants of the bazaar. 
When a Turcoman is blessed with a large 
number of daughters, he contrives to real- 
ize a considerable sum per annum by the 
felt and other carpets which they make. 
In this case, an ev is set apart as a work- 
shop, and three or four girls are usually oc- 
cupied upon each carpet, sometimes for a 
couple of months. 

‘Each girl generally manufactures two 
extra fine carpets to form part of her dow- 
ry when she marries. When this has been 
done, she devotes herself to producing 
goods for the markets at Meshed and Bo- 
khara, where the ‘urcoman carpets fetch 
a much higher price than those manufac- 
tured in Khorassan or beyond the Oxus. 
They are generally twice the size of the 
ordinary ones, which are made from 
sheep's wool and camel's hair{fmingled with 
a little cotton, and are almost entirely of 
silk. They fetch enormous prices. I have 
known as much as fifty pounds given for 
one measuring eight feet square.” 

The above extracts from a modern trav- 
eller’s report give us to understand that 
woman is yet a slave and a plaything and 
a drudge in far-off lands, whatever she 
may be here. While we are, or should be, 
grateful for what woman is here in respect 
to freedom, intelligence, education avd 
opportunity, it is yet a solemn duty for 
woman in favored lands to press on in the 
effort after all she needs, or ought to have, 
with the belief that the more woman gains 
her rights in one part of the world, the 
sooner will women in other portions ad- 
vance from degradation ; and when womal 
in America, with the ballot in her hand, 
becomes the political equal of man id 
America, woman in the far East, whereve! 
American missionary influence extends, 
will be lifted out of slavery and ignorance. 
In civilizing and missionary efforts also.the 
ballot is power. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Four women have been pensioned by the 
United States Government at the rate of 
35000 a year. They were the widows of 
Presidents Lincoln, Polk, Tyler and Gar- 
field. 

The news that James Russell Lowell has 
the gout recalls the remark of a Vermont 
farmer: **I don’t see no use,” said he, ‘in 
gov'ment sendin’ ministers over to Eng- 
land all the while; the lazy scamps don’t 
preach half the time when they git there.” 

The late Mary Hopeton Drake, of New 
York, bequeathed about $100.000 to va- 
rious charitable and religious institutions, 
jncluding $5000 each to the American Bible 
Society, the American Tract Society and 
the Episcopal Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Walla Walla, Washington Territory, with 
its 7000 inhabitants, wants to be a model. 
It allows no children under fourteen to go 
alone in the streets after dark, and even if 
they go after a doctor must have a permit; 
nobody is allowed to sell them tobacco ; und 
there is a Sunday ordinance of the real Pu- 
ritanic kind. 

Girls in Russian schools all wear uni- 
forms, and mostly hideous ones at that. 
A brown frock with a small starched linen 
eollar.and a black apron fastened by straps, 
is the dress in the lower schools; in the 
upper the coloris gray. In the institutes 
the frocks are either green or crimson, 
with black aprons for ordinary wear, and 
white for State occasicns. 

The Bazar has a story about some young 
women who, being in straitened circum- 
stances, extricated themselves therefrom, 
and gradually attained opulence, by wash- 
ing, ironing and mending. The story of a 
young person who becomes a millionaire 
by cooking is rather ancient, and it has 
come to be monotonous to read about the 
woman who supports her eleven sisters 
and sends her brother through college by 
dressmaking, and for the relief of this 
change, much thanks! Will somebody 
write about the girl who grew rich by 
sweeping? Possibly ‘tthere was no” such 
girl, but what of that?—Boston Cultivator. 


When one can read in the course of 
one week three such productions as 
Mrs. Bristol’s speech before the Green- 
back Convention in Indianapolis, Mrs. 
Mary Haggart’s before the same Conven- 
tion, and Miss Finch’s ‘Master’s Oration,’” 
the outlook is hopeful. The latter was 
written by Miss Florence E. Finch, a grad- 
uate of 81, in the Kansas University, and 
now assistant editor of the Boston Post. 
This oration was well named the **Mas- 
ter’s Oration,” for it was indeed a master- 
ly production; drew a vivid picture of the 
certain and inevitable results that must 
follow to a government which permitted 
a privileged class to prey and fatten upon 
its toiling, helpless millions.— Manistee 
( Mich.) Standard. 


When a woman steps up to the bar of 
judgment and shows to the Lord the five 
talents with which He originally endowed 
her, with no additional talents of her own 
accumulating, and the Lord says to her: 
‘You ought to have put them to the ex- 
changers, that when I came I might re- 
ceive mine own with usury,” and she an- 
swers, ‘Dear Lord, you must excuse me, 
Tam a woman, I have wrapped what you 
gave me in the napkin of femininity,” the 
plea is not going to avail. It is the inten- 
tion of Providence that a man should be 
something besides an old boy. It is the in- 
tention of Providence that a woman should 
be something besides an old girl. The 
gifts of God are stamped with the image 
and superscription of God. The parable of 
the talents is pertinent to both sexes.— 
Rev. Chas. H. Parkhurst. 
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TYRANNY IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


If matters continue as they are now go- 
ing in Washington Territory, the country 
may expect to awake some fine morning to 
find that thriving section of the republic 
racked and torn by revolution. A grinding 
tyranny has recently been established in 
the territory from which every manly soul 
revolts, and against which it need surprise 
no one to witness the erstwhile free and 
independent citizens arise in their majesty. 
This tyranny is female rule. 

Since the right to vote, hold office, and 
sit on juries has been conferred upon the sis- 
ters and cousins and aunts of the wen of 
Washington,things have steadily gone from 
bad to worse, until to-day there are actual- 
ly localities in that territory where the 
disreputable house is unknown, gambling- 
dens have become things of the past, sa- 
loon-keepers dare not infringe the laws, 
and even male candidates for office, instead 
of spending their time gloriously with the 
boys, are reduced to the depiorable neces- 
sity of attending church and putting in an 
occasional appearance at the cheerful 
prayer-meeting if they would obtain the 
suffrages of the new element that has 
grasped control of the territory's destiny, 
and turned the good old orthodox way of 





conducting campaigns upside down. ‘The 
change is awful and complete. 

No free American citizen can view such 
a lamentable condition of affairs without 
regret. Restriction of personal liberty is 
always unpleasant, but when to that is 
united the abolition of immemorable usag- 
es—when men are deprived of the gam- 
bling-dens and the dance-halls, and candi- 
dates no longer ‘‘set °em up for the boys” 
—the thing becomes intolerable. No won- 
der Washingtonians are disgusted. What 
they want now is reform—reform back 
again.—Chicago Daily News. 





ey 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEBRASKA. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

School Suffrage works well in Nebraska. 
On the legal election day for school offl- 
cers in Bluffton, there were only two 
women at the polls, and they were suf- 
frage men’s wives; the other women 
were kept back at home, but, if needed, to 
be sent for. ‘The opposite party was not 
long in seeing that they had made a mis- 
take by leaving the women at home, and 
while they talked of sending for them, the 
polls were closed and they were defeated ; 
but they said that the election was illegal, 
and they appointed another, which came off 
last week. ‘There was quite a change this 
time. The ladies were all gallantly 
brought to the polls, and treated with 
marked politeness while there. I never 
saw a congregation at church more civil, 
and some of the men remarked that it add- 
ed a better feature to the election; that 
the men were not so rude in the presence 
of women as they were when all men were 
present. Some of the influential female 
suffrage opposers are very much changed 
in their views since this election. 

Bluffton, Neb. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE ECONOMICAL DINNER PARTY. 


BY E. V. BLAKE. 





A wily Crocodile, 
Who dwelt upon the Nile, 
Bethought himself one day to give a dinner, 
**Economy,”’ said he, 
“Is chief of oll with me, 
And shall considered be—as I’m a sinner.” 


With paper, pen, and ink, 
He sat him down to think, 
And first of all, Sir Lion he invited; 
The Northern Wolf, who dwells 
In rocky Arctic dells; 
The Leopard and the Lynx, by blood united: 
Then Mr. Fox, the shrewd— 
No lover he of good— 
And Madam Duck, with sober step and stately, 
And Mr. Frog, serene 
In garb of bottle green, 
Who warbled bass, and bore himself sedately. 


Sir Crocodile, content, 
The invitation sent; 
The day was come—his guests were all assembled ; 
They fancied that some guile 
Lurked in his ample smile; 
Each on the other looked, and somewhat trembled. 
A lengthy time they wait, 
Their hunger waxes great, 
And still the host in conversation dallies ; 
At last the table’s laid 
. With covered dishes spread, 
And out, in haste, the hungry party sallies, 


But when—the covers raised— 
On empty plates they gazed, 

Each on the other looked with dire intention : 
Ma’am Duck sat last of all, 
And Mr. Frog was small, 

She softly swallowed him, and made no mention. 
This Mr. Fox perceives, 
And saying, ‘‘By your leaves 

Some punishment is due for this transgression,” 
He gobbled her in haste; 
Then much to his distaste 

By Mr. Lynx was taken in possession. 


The wolf, without a pause— 
In spite of tecth and claws— 

Left nothing of the Lynx to tell the story; 
The Leopard, all irate 
At his relation’s fate, 

Made mincemeat of that wolfish monster hoary. 
The Lion raised his heaad— 
“Since I am King,” he said, 

“Tt ill betits the King to lack his dinner!” 
Then on the Leopard sprang 
With might of claw and fang, 

And made a meal upon that spotted sinner. 
Then saw in sudden fear 
Sir Crocodile draw near, 

And heard him speak with feelings of distraction, 
“Since all of you have dined, 
Well suited to your mind, 

You surely cannot grudge me satisfaction.” 


And sooth a deal of guile 
Lurked in his ample smile 
And down his throat the roaring Lion hasted. 
“Economy, with me, 
Is chief of all,” said he, 
**And I am glad to see there’s nothing wasted.” 
— Selected. 


a 
A WISE DOG. 


Harry had gone to the country to make 
a visit. He was sitting on the porch, talk- 
ing with Farmer Hughes, when the farmer 
said, **Isn’t it about time you brought up 
those cows?” Harry was used to being 
called upon to help everybody at home: 
but as this was his first visit to the farm- 
house, he felt a little surprised at being told 
to bring up the cows. However, he start- 
ed to go; but the farmer kept on talking 
so busily to him that he could not get 
away without being impolite. He sat 
down to wait till the end of the farmer's 
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story. Pretty soon Harry saw the cows 
coming up and 4 gray shepherd dog driv- 
ing them. 

“Oh,” said he; “I understand now! You 
told the dog to go for the cows. I thought 
you meant me.” 

Farmer Hughes laughed. ‘*You must 
have thought we were in a hurry to set our 
visitors at work. Nero knew whom I 
meant. Hewas in the kitchen, and went 
out the back door.” 

‘Is his name Nero? It seems a shame 
to call a nice innocent dog by that name.” 

Harry had been reading history, and had 
learned about a wicked Emperor named 
Nero, who used to burn Christians to light 
his garden. 


“Yes,” said the farmer; ‘but he doesn’t 
care. The dog is so intelligent and good, 


that it makes us quite like the name of Ne- 
ro. He understands everything. Nero, 
bring up that lamb.” 

Nero walked quietly away, and soon 
same back driving a lamb before him. 

‘*Now bring the sheep.” And he brought 
them. Ina little while the sheep started 
back to the fields. ‘*You better hold those 
sheep, Nero,” said the farmer, and Nero 
went out and placed himself in the gate, 
and kept the sheep in the yard. 

**Do you believe the dog can tell one col- 
or from another?” asked the farmer. 

* Oh no!” replied Harry. 

“Nero can. I have two red and two 
spotted oxen. And he will bring the one 
or the other as I tell him. Nero, bring up 
the red oxen.” 

Away went Nero,and he soon came back 
driving a red ox and a spotted ox before 
him. 

‘ITa. ha!” laughed Harry. 
he couldn't tell color.” 

**Nero,” said the farmer, sternly, “what 
did you bring that spotted ox for? I told 
you the red ones. Now take that spotted 
one back and bring the other red one.” 

Nero looked very much ashamed of his 
blunder. He hastened to take the spotted 
ox back to the field, at a good canter, and 
quickly came back with the other red one. 
— Mary A. Allen, in Our Little Ones. 
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WUMOROUS. 





The Orange riots, strange to say, were 
not caused by falling city pedestrians. 

The Burlington Hawkeye man says that 
‘tpowder is like money. It’s awful hard 
to hold after it begins to go.” 

The oyster never makes any trouble in 


SARSAPARILLA 


“decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which ther have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 

Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th ear of last June I was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. 1e swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that | could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole suriace of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 
mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
so as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of Hoob’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so. and by 
the time I had taken One bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ait up, and does not run at all. Towe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that | think it deserves 
the confidénce of the public. especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 

Yours most truly, : 
JOSIAH PITKIN. 

P.S. Every person that saw me said that 
TI never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 
thank God I have. J.P. 

Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared only by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries. Lowell. Mass. 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





DEVOTED TO ScrENCE AND ART IN THE HOME, 
Housenoty Economies, HyGigeNE AND HEALTH, 

DECORATIONS, Home AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 
Besides the regular articles there are in each number 

several choice departments, us 

“HEALTH AND Hasit,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“Eventna Home TALks,” 
Conducted by Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 
“MoTHER’s PorTFOLIO’’—Open Letters from the 
people, and useful in@rmation for the family circle; 
““Passine THovents;” “THe Home Liprary,” ete. 
Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt. Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D., 
Miss M. kK. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mra. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C. Lewis. 
Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdealers. 
246 cents a number. 82 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29 Warren Street, 





the world, and yet he is always getting in- 
to a stew. 


De clearness of a man’s eye doan alers 
come from his soul. De hawk has got a 
mighty keen eye, but, Lawd.what a rascal 
he is. 

Mary Churchill loved her neighbor as 
herself. She ran away from home be- 
cause she had to practise four hours a day 
on the piano. 

Carlyle says, ‘Laughter means sym- 
pathy.” This will bring comfort to the 
man who has inadvertently trodden on a 
banana peel.— Boston Post. 


Frescoing bald heads promises to be- 
come a new artistic industry in London. 
Nothing could be more strikingly effective 
than a coat of arms emblazoned on a clean 
scalp. Poetical gentlemen of the Tracy 
Tupman class might adopt flowers. 


Milkman—TYhere is another queer-look- 
ing animal. What 
is not on exhibition. It is my private 
property. Milkman—Belongs to you, eh? 
What a strange creature it is! What do 
you call it? Keeper—It is my family 
cow. 

A Western woman applied to a doctor 
for a pre-cription for her husband's rheu- 
matism. ‘Get that prepared,” said the 
medical man, ‘tand rub it well into your 
husband's back. 
let me know; I’ve got a touch of rheuma- 
tism myself.”°—New York Sun. 


“No,” said the fond mother, speaking 
proudly of her twenty-five-year-old daugh- 


vet. She cries whenever any one scolds 
her, and until she becomes hardened 
enough to talk back vigorously she isn’t fit 
for a wife.” 


keeper, ‘“‘It is abominable! [ was de- 
voured all night long by the bedbugs.” 
“That's very astonishing,” replied the inn- 
keeper innocently. ‘*Yesterday my waiter 
and I killed more than 150 of them in your 
chamber.” 


‘Don’t you know, my son,” said a kind 
father, ‘that it hurts me worse to whip 
you than it does you? I would much rath- 
er receive the punishment, but I whip you 
as an example for the other children.” 
‘Then let me give it to you,” the boy re- 
plied, ‘‘and we'll explain to the other chil- 
dren afterward.” 








Don’t You Do It.—Don’t suffer any longer 
with the pains and aches of Rheumatism, which 
make life a burden to you. Relief, speedy and 
permanent, can be procured at the nearest drug 
store, in the form of Kidney-Wort. 
Malcolm. of West Bath, Maine, says: “I was 
completely prostrated with Rheumatism and 
Kidney troubles and was not expected to recover. 
The first dose of Kidney-Wort belped me. Six 
doses put me on my feet, it has now entireiy 
cured me, and I have had no trouble since.” 


ooo 


Tue President of the Cambridce, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co., says: ‘I recommend Hood’s Sarsapa- 





rilla as a building up and strengthening remedy.” 


is it? Keeper—That | 


If it does him any good, | 


ter—‘no, Mary isn’t old enough to marry | 


A traveller who had stopped at a third- 
class inn said in an angry tone to the inn- | 


Elbridge | 


NEW YORK. 

















THE SURE CURE 
FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
Iever used.”’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“‘Kidney-Wort is always reliable.”” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.”” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Mill, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 
¢(# It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst di are dicated 
from the system. 


———— 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO, Burlington Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


‘THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 
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BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . 


ose eS @ 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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Giveaway as premiums to those forming clubs for the sale 
of their S and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea and 
Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches. etc. WHITE TEA 
SETS of 46 and Es with $10 & $12 orders. 

« TED TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
with $15 and $18 orders. STEM WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA co, 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1.50. 


The so-called ‘‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher's trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
rofound interest. A more startling book has never 
een issued on this continent. 


12mo 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 

“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.’’"— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketebes of Travel in Washington Territory 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gil 
top, $1 50. 





“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
miod of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin's knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poctry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.”—JamEs 
PARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”"—New York Tribune. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are ‘‘Changed Convic- 
tions of Woman’s Life,”’ ‘Physical Education,” “High- 
er Education,” “‘Need of Practical Training,’”’ ‘‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


**A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


«The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
fe age made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW 8. 8. AND HOME BOOKS. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 





By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated with 
portraits and drawings by F. H. Lungren. $100. 


A concise history of the development of music and 
musical instruments, with biographies of the most cel 
ebrated composers, 


THE TRIPLE E. 
By Mrs. 8. R. GRAHAM CLARK, $150. 

A charming story with enough of strange incident 
and involved plot to attract lovers of romance, and 
with firm ideals of character wrought out iu the strug- 
gles and self-denials of dally life. 


MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 
By Mrs. Susiz A. BisBEE. 12mo, $1 25. 


The ecene is laid in the most picturesque of New 
England surroundings, and the book abounds in 
sprightly incidents, while holding steadily to its moral 
and spiritual purpose. The narrative is pleasant and 
the impression pure and wholesome. 


A HEDGE FENCE. 
By PANSY. 16mo, 60 cents. 
Pansy tells us how the hero of her story found a hedge 
which stood between him and mischief. The book will 


benefit and please every boy who reads it or to whom 
it is read, 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP.' 


By A Boy AND His FRIENDS. With an introduction 
by Henry Randall Waite. $100, 


A fascinating volume full of practical ideas for the 
benefit of boys who are getting their first training in 
the use of tools, 


STORY OF PUFF. 


By Mrs. C.M. LivInGsTon. New edition, 16mo, cloth, 
fully illustrated, 60 cents. 


It was truly sald of the first edition of this volume, 
that no more captivating story of bird-life was ever 
written, and that passages in it were worthy of com- 
parison with those found in “Rab and his Friends.’ 
It is the autobiography of a canary bird, and every 
lover of the bird kind will read it with enthusiastic 
pleasure. 


SELECT SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No, 12, (The Favorite Library.) 
20 vols., 16mo. $500. 
Every book in this marvellously cheap library will 
bear the closest criticism. Each is fresh and interest- 
ing in matter, unexceptionable in tone and excellent 


in literary style. The library as a whole, considering 
its character and {ts cost, has no superior. 


Catalogue of 1,000 Choice 8. 8S. Books free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
oston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters nut regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 
Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discuntinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
e. 

The receipt of tho, paper is a sufficient receipt forthe 
GQrst subscription, ve change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
}-- — Fg first or second week after the money is re- 
ceiv 


Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

The platforms of both the Republican 
and Democratic parties utterly ignore the 
claim of 20,000,000 of women for equal 
political rights. Whichever party wins, 
women will still be disfranchised, with no 
hope from either party. This ought to 
relieve suffragists from any sense of obli- 
gation to either party, and all the more 
that the one question of both is persons, 
not principles. 








——oo— 

In the admirable speech of Senator Geo. 
F. Hoar, at Tremont Temple last Tuesday 
evening, one of the finest passages was 
the following: “It is said that the Presi- 
dent of the United States ought to be like 
Cesar’s wife, above suspicion. I have 
one thing to say about Cesar. Cwsar did 
many base things. Among them was the 
destruction of the liberties of his country ; 
but he never did a baser thing than when 
he abandoned bis wife because somebody 
slandered her.” 


oo _—_—_ 


The nomination of Grover Cleveland for 
President by the Democrats gives great 
satisfaction to the anti-Blaine Republi- 
cans, and will doubtless be endorsed by 
them. He is said to be favorable to wom- 
an suffrage. 


ooo 

Just before the adjournment of the New 
York Legislature, a bill was passed em- 
powering women to vote on all questions 
of taxation submitted to the popular vote 
in the village of Union Springs. After the 
adjournment Governor Cleveland was ar- 
dently urged not to sign the bill, but after 
hearing the objections, he unhesitatingly 
aflixed his signature, and it is now a law. 
This seems like a small matter, but every 
little straw shows how the wind blows. 
A vote on questions of taxation means 
a good deal to women who hold prop- 
erty. 





oe --— 
A general waterworks act has also been 
passed lately by the New York Legisla- 
ture, giving votes to women property- 
owners, and at a recent election in the vil- 
lage of Clinton, in Oneida County, where 
the women voted on the question of the 
establishment of a water-works, both sides 
brought women to the polls. Seven voted 
for the tax, and fourteen against it. _Fif- 
teen ladies who desired to vote were ex- 
cluded, because the assessors had not 
placed their names on the tax roll. When 
appealed to for an opinion on this point, 
Judge Dwight. head of the Columbia Law 
School, said that women tax-payers are 
entitled to vote under the general water- 
works act, and that the election officials 
were wrong in excluding those whose 
names were omitted from the rolls. These 
instances show that in the villages of New 
York the spirit of the age is at work. 
—_————_e-o-o— 
Gov. Robinson has appointed Mrs. Sarah 
M. Butler, of Northampton, and Mrs. Sa- 
rah I. Woodworth, of Chicopee, trustees 
on the board for the hospital in North- 
ampton. 





—+oo— 

All women interested in science, art or 
industrial pursuits, are invited to enter 
goods in the woman’s department of the 
New England Institute fair. There will 
be no charge for space, and it is hoped there 
may be even a better showing than that 
of last year. 

anaie wn 

WATKINS, N. Y., JULY 17.—A Conven- 
tion of inhabitants of Schuyler County, 
without regard to sex or party, was held 
yesterday at this place, at the residence of 
Assemblyman Charles W. Brown, to con- 
sider what course the county’s representa- 
tives in the Legislature should pursue on 
the woman suffrage bill. Dr. Davis pre- 
sided. Among the speakers were L. E. 
Gano, Mrs. Lillie D. Blake, and H.L. Smith. 
The Convention voted to request their 
Senator and Assemblyman to work for the 
bill, instead of opposing it ,as heretofore. 

—_—- oo ee - ——— 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, would have 
been among the Tories of ’76 if, one may 
judge by its comments on the resistance 
to ‘“‘taxation without representation ” 
which has lately been offered by Miss 
Muller, of London (England). It regards 
the whole matter as “comic” and funny. 
It has evident pleasure at the action of 
**the mischievous street boys and the chaff- 
ing mob about Miss Muller’s door, who 





mance.” Under the heading “‘A Martyr 
of Taxed Womanhood,” it says: 

“The spirit of John Hampden bas been revived, 
in a chapter of comic history, by the recent ac- 
tion of a woman's rights advocate, Miss Henri- 
etta Muller. This worthy woman, a member of 
the London school board, bas tor some years, it 
seems, shared the spirit of many of ber sex, in 
an eager desire to act upon their iaterpretation 
of Biackstone, and refuse payment of *the 
Queen’s taxes’ on the grounds of non-represen- 
tation. Sbe bas brought herself to ‘feel what a 
man feels when insulted, and claims satistac- 


tion.’” 
oo 


The Advertiser seems not to understand 
that to tax a woman and deny her a vote 
is an injustice as great as to tax a man 
and deny him his vote. It reminds one of 
the husband whose wife was in agonies 
with a jumping tooth-ache. He ridiculed 
her and said “the should be ashamed to 
make such a fuss just for a touth-ache.” 
By-and-by, when his own tooth-ache made 
him wild with pain, he put the whole 
house in an uproar by his demands for 
help, and by his howls of agony. When his 
wife quietly asked “if it was worth while 
to make such a fuss just for a toothache,” 
he paused in his frantic pace long enough 
to say, **Your tooth-ache was nothing to 
mine. It couldn’t hurt as bad.” Then he 
rushed on, wailing over his own suffering. 


-—- eee - 

Wm. C. Bates, room 40, Mason Build- 
ing, in this city, has been appointed to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the pedestal of the 
Bartholdi Statue which is to be set up on 
Bedloe’s Island, in New York harbor, to 
represent ‘ Liberty Enlightening the 
World.” The WoMAN’s JOURNAL would 
modestly suggest that Mr. Bates shall be 
authorized also to receive subscriptions in 
aid of the movement for the Equal Rights 
of Women in the United States: ‘There is 
not much enthusiasm for the pedestal or 
for equal rights for women. But itis pos- 
sible that somebody who goes to drop a 
coin for the pedestal may also drop a coin 
for women, if he should chance to remem- 
ber that in this country women are denied 
the right to choose the men who are to rule 
over thei; that they have no voice in 
making the laws they are compelled to 
obey, or in the amount and use of the 
money the government takes from them 
for taxes; that they have no jury trial of 
their peers, and are a subject class. It 
might be only a trifle that would be con- 
tributed in this way for women, but it 
would be a pleasant fact for the future, if 
it can be told that when a great parade was 
made to show this country as ‘Liberty 
Enlightening the World,” somebody re- 
membered that all women, half the peo- 
ple, had no political rights. 

= ooo ne 

The (English) Woman’s Suffrage Journal 
for July is at hand, with full reports of 
the speeches made in Parliament in con- 
nection with the vote on the woman suf- 
frage clause of the Franchise Bill. They 
show over again the conflict of expediency 
with justice, of the Old with the New. It 
is refreshing to read a passage like the fol- 
lowing in the speech of Lord John Man- 
ners, in reply to the urgent plea that the 
time was not opportune. He said: “Did 
O’Connell and Sheil carry Roman Catholic 
emancipation by attending to the sugges- 
tions of opportunism? Did Cobden and 
Bright bring about the repeal of the Corn 
Laws by consulting the convenience of 
Prime Ministers and Cabinets? No. For 
himself, his course was plain. Guided by 
every consideration of justice and fairness, 
of equity, of analogy, and of experience, 
he should give a cordial and unhesitating 
support to the second reading of the 
clause.” The suffragists themselves re- 
joice in the fact that the question can bé 
no longer stationary. It must go on until 
the goal is reached. The current of polit- 
ical feeling which has brought it within 
the range of practical politics will not let 
it be cast aside. The enfranchisement of 
women is now recognized as a question of 
practical politics in England. 
————__e-¢-o- — 


Frances Power Cobbe, at a suffrage meet- 
ing in London, June 12th, said that in her 
earlier years she was a strong opponent of 
what were known as women’s rights, and 
it was only when she saw that the posses- 
sion of the franchise by women would fa- 
cilitate the passing of many measures of 
great social importance that she warmly 
took the subject up. With respect to Mr. 
Woodall’s woman’s franchise :mendment, 
she could not overlook the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone was incurring a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in thrusting the course he had 
suggested upon his supporters. She was 
convinced that this idolatrous worship of 
Mr. Gladstone must soon cease. Mr. Glad- 
stone had not been the friend of women so 
far as this question was concerned, and 
she believed they would have reason rath- 
er to be glad than sorry that the Prime 
Minister had thrust aside this important 


subject. 
ae 


The National Educational Association, 
now in session at Madison, Wisconsin, has 
brought together thousands of teachers 


special train from Boston carried 490 
teachers. It is not the least valuable fact 
in connection with this important gather- 
ing, that women share equally with men 
in the doings of the Association. 
a 

The Golden Rule of this city has open- 
ed its columns to a free and full discussion 
of the question of woman suffrage. In its 
issue of the 12th inst. it heads a column, 
“Shall Women Vote?” Under it are an- 
swered some of the objections most com- 
monly made, and a cordial invitation is 
given to every woman who reads the arti- 
cle *“‘to send the editor a card stating 
whether she advocates or opposes woman 
suffrage, and naming what are to her the 
two strongest reasons for or against it.” 
This is done to the end “that the good 
judgment of the readers of the Golden Rule 
may be given on this important question.” 

ee - - 

We have longed and waited for the time 
when the so-called religious press should 
take up the question of equal rights for 
women. ‘They could soon show the jus- 
tice of the claim, and the need of its appli- 
cation, both for the public welfare, and 
for the sake of women. ‘The Golden Rule 
has set a good example. We trust it may 
have a strong correspondence. ‘To its one 
expressed objection, viz., that bad women 
will vote, it is to be said that bad women, 
as compared with good women, are a very 
small minority, and as compared with bad 
men they are a still smaller minority, as 
will be seen by reference to the statistics 
of prisons, jails, poor houses, and tramps. 
The principle of the consent of the gov- 
erned may be safely trusted always. 

a oo — 
BLACK GOWNS vs. BLUE-STOCKINGS. 


The admission of women to honor ex- 

aminations at Oxford has brought out va- 
ried but generally approving expressions 
from the English press. Edwin Arnold, 
in his paper, the London Telegraph, took a 
merry vein inthe main. In a eapital arti- 
cle of a column's length, he described the 
presentation of diplomas to graduates of 
the University of London. 'Vhe following is 
an extract: 
**This lady was endued with learning, in 
her sex singular, and rare even among 
masculine Prince-, whether we speak of 
learning, of language, or of scienve, mod- 
ern or ancient, divinity or humanity; 
and unto the very last year of her life she 
accustomed to appoint set hours for read- 
ing, scarcely any young student in an uni- 
versity more daily or more duly.’ Such 
is the panegyric passed upon Queen Eliza- 
beth by Sit Francis Bacon, im his first 
book of “The Proticience and Advance- 
ment of Learning, Divine and Human.’ 
Besides the Virgin Queen, whom Bacon 
describes as ‘solitary and of herself,’ 
many Princesses and noble ladies and gen- 
tle-women of that distant period, includ- 
ing the accomplished and most unfortu- 
nate Jane Grey and Mary Stuart, were 
highly educated—well grounded in all the 
branches of what was then accounted po- 
lite learning. Yet Queen Elizabeth her- 
self, as earnest and attentive a scholar ‘as 
any young student in an university,’ could 
hardly, in her wildest flights of imagina- 
tion, have pictured such a scene as that 
witnessed at the late ceremony of pre- 
senting diplomas of degrees and exhibi- 
tions to graduates of the University of 
London, in the theatre of the buildings at 
Burlington-gardens, under the presidency 
of Sir James Paget, the Vice-Chancellor. 
The large hall was crammed, principally 
with women, the second row of seats be- 
ing occupied by about thirty young lady 
graduates in arts, robed in their black stuff, 
full-sleeved gowns, carrying their tren- 
cher-caps in their hands. Step by step 
the collegiate women of England have 
risen to this eminence. For a long time 
they knocked at the doors of the Universi- 
ties in vain. One by one they have con- 
quered privileges at first denied them, un- 
til at length they are within sigbt of, the 
highest academical honours granted to the 
stronger sex. Well may our learned 
women be proud of their success. They 
ean afford to look back with a placid spir- 
it to the time, not so far-distant, when the 
word ‘blue stocking’ was a term of re- 
proach. At last, dressed in those ‘black- 
stuff, full-sleeved gowns,’ the color of 
their hose has become a matter of no mo- 
ment except to themselves. Lady gradu- 
ates of arts represent but the chrysalis 
state of academical millinery. In the 
course of time the black stuff will blossom 
into gorgeous silk, and the college quad 
of the future become ‘for gleam of satin 
and shimmer of pearls,’ as splendid as a 
queen’s drawing-room, at the height of the 
London season. Being admitted to pass 
examinations, and having the prospect of 
degrees, it is but right that the ladies 
should enjoy the outward and _ visible 
signs of the supremacy of learning. Havy- 
ing attained in reality the position accord- 
ed to the Lady Ida and ker devoted band 
in the realms of poesy, the ‘sweet girl 
graduates’ are entitled to look forward to 
the doctorial gown and hood, and to pros- 
ecute such innovations and improvements 
in academical costume as shall make the 
vestments of learning things of beauty 
and joys for ever. 

‘It needed only the female collegiate 
gown and cap to render learning attrac- 
tive to a more extended and more fashion- 
able circle of the fair. A doctor’s gown 
will confer a real precedence over the 
gown of a graduate, and young ladies will 
no longer desire to be dressed in the latest 
Paris modes, but in the finest, because 
most distinguished, creations of the Uni- 
versity robe-maker. 








enjoyed this little gleam of pseudo ro- 


and distinguished men and women. A 


“The elegant Richard Crashaw, of Ja- 











cobean renown, wishes for the ‘not impos- 
sible she’ that should command his heart 
and him, a‘beauty that owes not all its 
duty to gaudy tire or glist'ring shoe-tie; 
something more than Taffata or tissue can, 
or rampant feather or rich fan.’ Had the 
worshipfal Master Richard Crashaw but 
survived a matter of two hundred and 
thirty-two years, he might have found 
what he sought, and at Burlington House 
no longer ago than the day before yester- 
day. Crashaw longed for a lady capa- 
ble of ‘Sidneian showers of sweet discourse 
whose powers can crown old winter’s 
head with flowers’—in fact, neither more 
nor less than the mental charms which 
must be possessed by those thirty young 
lady graduates in arts, science and medi- 
cine, who so lately sat beaming upon Sir 
James Paget, Viscount Sherbrooke, Sir 
John Lubbock, and Professor Huxley, 
from the second row in front of the plat- 
form in the Theatre of Convocation, close 
to Piccadilly.” 

Now follows half a column of merry- 
making over the supposed changed condi- 
tions of the young men and maidens, and 
the possible fate of a possible future baby 
girl. ‘The article concludes as follows: 


‘‘Badinage apart, will home be a happi- 
er place among the cultured classes, when 
the woman shall be upon an equal intellec- 
tual platform with the man? We are in- 
clinedtosay: Yes. Asa rule love willbe 
of a finer fibre and keep up its sweet illu- 
sion, if it do not last longer than under 
the old conditions. ‘Age cannot wither 
nor custom stale’ the ‘infinite variety’ of a 
well-stored mind. Educated men and 
women will have a new bond of union in 
kindred tastes and in the possession of a 
common fund of like and equal knowl- 
edge ; and what is now often but the 
transient passion of youth be sustained 
to the very last on the firm foundations 
of sincere admiration and compelled re- 
spect.” 

The steps up on the ladder of learning 
are also sure steps in the direction of 
equal human rights for women. L. S. 


—=—~>6-—— 
THE LESSON OF OREGON. 





Once more, and for the sixth time, a 
woman suffrage constitutional amendment 
has been defeated by the voters of a State 
at a general election. Since 1867, Kansas, 
Vermont, Michigan, Colorado, Nebraska 
and Oregon have successively gone through 
this experience. In every case but the 
last, the suffragists of the whole country 
have taken an active part in these cam- 
paigns, sending out their best speakers, 
and spending many thousands of dollars 
in the effort to secure popular majorities. 
In Oregon it was thought best to rely sole- 
ly on home talent, but the American 
Woman Suffrage Association furnished 
$1000 to help the Oregon Society print 
tickets and employ workers at the polls. 
In each case the uniform result has been 
defeat, about one-third of the votes being 
given for the amendment, two-thirds 
against it. 

During the same period efforts have been 
made every year by the American and Na- 
tional Associations to induce Congress to 
submit a woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment to the State legislatures; but 
these efforts have uniformly failed. In- 
deed, it seems improbable that the repre- 
sentatives of States that deny suftrage to 
their own women should legislate to ex- 
tend it to all the women of the country. 
‘These facts ought to warn, but not dis- 
courage. For in other cases it has proved 
impossible to extend suffrage by popular 
vote of the class in power. After the 
war, the Republican party, with its unpar- 
alleled majorities, tried in vain to strike the 
word “‘white” from the State constitutions 
of Connecticut, Michigan and Kansas. In 
each case a constitutional amendment to 
that effect was voted down, and by major- 
ities as great as have voted down woman 
suffrage since. Negro suffrage, defeated 
by the voters, was finally carried by Con- 
gress and ratified by acts of legislature. 
But we have made great gains since 
1867. During these seventeen years, wom- 
an suffrage has achieved complete success 
in the territories of Wyoming, Utah, and 
Washington, and partial success, by the 
enactment of school suffrage, in twelve 
States. In every case these successes have 
been achieved by legislative enactments, 
under the provisions of existing constitu- 
tions. These successes have kept the agi- 
tation alive, and furnish the most powerful 
argument for its continuance. 

Since 1867, the British Parliament also, 
by legislative enactments, has given women 
municipal and school suffrage in England 
and Scotland; there being in Great Britain 
no written constitution. 

It is time that the earnest friends of 
woman suffrage, who seek not sensation 
but success, should learn wisdom by ex- 
perience. The practical method is evi- 
dently not by sweeping constitutional 
amendments in State or Nation, but by a 
systematic effort to obtain from State and 
Territorial Legislatures what they and they 
alone have a right to grant. 

In every State, suftrage for State offices 
is constitutionally limited to male citizens. 
But in every State there are important 
local offices, created by the legislatures 
and under their control, not specified by 
the State constitutions. Municipal and 





school suffrage, for instance, are regulated 


by acts of legislature, and may be ex- 
tended to women by statute. Presidential 
Suffrage also can be conferred on women 
by every State Legislature. under Article 
2. Sec. 1, p. 2 of the federal constitution, 
which provides that “each State shall ap- 
point in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, the electors” of Presi- 
dent and vice-President. ‘This is the most 
important form of suffrage known to our 
institutions, as municipal suffrage is the 
closest and most intimate. Whenever 
women have secured these, they will have 
become a power. Candidates will court 
their favor, and parties will array them- 
selves on their side. 

How long shall we continue to waste 
time and money in misdirected efforts 
against almost insuperable obstacles ? Why 
not make our attack upon the weakest 
points first? Let every State legislature be 
asked, next winter, to grant women by 
statute every form of suffrage not express- 
ly prohibited by its State constitution. 


H. B. B. 
oo —-— 
WOMEN JURORS IN WASHINGTON TER- 
RITORY. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser has been 
imposed upon by spurious information 
from Washington Territory. On the 16th 
inst. it says: 

In one town, as is reported, the grand 
jury, largely composed of women, indict- 
ed saloon-keepers and proprietors, and the 
defendants were heavily fined and impris- 
oned. This result has increased largely 
the opposition to woman suffrage and the 
allied rights and duties of citizenship in 
the Territory. Other evidence of the sort 
is supplied. A Seattle correspondent of 
a San Francisco journal describes a trial 
in that city, and refers as follows to the 
women on the jury: 

“They wouldn’t give up; kept talking to him 
eat obstinate juror] about principle, principle !’’ 
what did he care about principle?) ; kept it up 
all night. Finally, in the morning, when he tried 
to get a little sleep, they stuffed sand in his mouth 
to keep him awake for more talk, and so wore 
him out.” 


The Advertiser adds :— 


It is evident that the suffragists are los- 
ing ground in the Territory, though it is 
to be recorded on their side of the ques- 
tion that enough women vote to make 
* candidates careful to attend church fairs 
and similar entertainments. 

Chief Justice Greene, of Washington 
Territory, testifies to the merits of the 
women jurors, and gives a conclusive ref- 
utation of these silly slanders of anony- 
mous correspondents, as follows: 

SEATTLE, W. T., JUNE 3, 1884, 

In my judgment, woman’s presence on 
juries in courts held by me during the last 
six months has not only not impeded, but 
has markedly promoted, justice. It is my 
most considerate and firm conviction that 
the intellectual and moral personality of 
woman will be found as useful in affairs 
of the State as it has been found in affairs 
of the household. 

In his charge to the grand jury, Judge 
Greene said: 

I am fully convinced that no human be- 
ing has so profound a knowledge of hu- 
man nature as the observant matron who 
has reared a family, and no one is more 
competent to deal intelligently and wisely 
with most cases. whether criminal or civil, 
that come before the courts. 

ROGER S. GREENE. 
~~ 
WOMAN’S WORK AND WAGES. 











Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some time ago, I read attentively in your 
columns a reprinted article on ‘*Woman’s 
Work and Woman’s Wages” from the North 
American Review. Although your editorial 
reply was very complete. permit me to add 
a little to your criticism, from a man’s point 
of view. Mr. Charles H. Elliott in that 
article seemed oblivious of the fact that 
work is, both to man and woman, a bless- 
ing and not acurse. Our faculties can on- 
ly be developed by exercise. They rust 
and decay altogether by idleness. ‘lo shut 
women out from useful, wealth-producing 
labor is necessarily a deprivation of their 
natural rights, entailing a loss, not only 
upon them, but upon the community. 
Even were it true that the average weight 
of body and brain in women is less than in 
men, it does not follow that they have 
no right to use the amount they have, in 
any form of useful work which best aftords 
exercise for that body or brain, or both. 
As Herbert Spencer puts it—‘*Are we to 
conclude that because woman has weaker 
faculties than man, she ought not to have 
like liberty with him to exercise the facul- 
ties she has?” In your editorial you point 
out the only right course, viz., to give to 
woman equal rights with man, and thus 
leave her free to find the work for which 
her faculties are best fitted, and discover 
by experience in what directions her fac- 
ulties have a tendency to grow and ex- 
pand by exercise. 

Men are supposed to have equal rights 
among each other, yet there are some who 
would look foolish while attempting to dig 
adrain,and others,who shine in that useful 
department, would make a woeful mess of 
it if set to cleaning a watch. ‘The faculties 
in each are different, and in each have prob- 
ably been also largely developed by exer- 
cise. Only in a free state, in free compe- 
tition, and by absolutely free trade, is it 
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sible that each man and each woman 
ean fully find and do his or her work in 
the world. Fetters are always hindrances 
_always gall more or less the free play of 
the limbs; and all restrictions upon trade 
are such fetters and hindrances. however 
cleverly disguised or ingeniously fitted to 
the limbs which they are supposed to 
adorn (?) Why should the women who 
perceive this be deprived of the right to 
yote in that direction? To say that women 
are fanciful, and not practical, is a glaring 
perversion of plain facts well known to 
most men. ‘The truth is, we men daily 
find our flights of fancy and visionary 
schemes quietly forced down by the test 
of practical utility, by the influence of the 
women with whom we associate or to 
whom we are knit by the closest ties. It 
js quite consistent with our knowledge of 
woman’s wit and ways, to conclude that 
her vote, if granted, would find in free 
trade and direct payment of taxes a safe 
and sure check to that corruption which 
an ample revenue drawn indirectly from 
the pockets of the people tends to foster. 
A spendthrift government, among a free 
people would become an impossibility if 
for every extravagance a direct tax had to 
be levied. 

Mr. Elliott took it for granted that wo- 
man’s working area does not extend be- 
yond the home circle; but fails to demon- 
strate this except by showing that she finds 
difficulties to encounter the moment she 
seeks employment beyond it. Is this an 
argument?) Do young men who leave 
their father’s farm, to seek employment 
and fortune in the outer world, always 
find their path a smooth one? Do they 
know, any more than women, what facul- 
ties within them will develop in the pro- 
cess? 

You are right in contending that ‘‘work 
is not a fixed quantity,” as imagined by 
protectionists and legislators who believe 
in “paternal governments,” and who hold 
exaggerated ideas of their ability to substi- 
tute the will and thought of a government, 
in guiding men aright, for the individual 
will and thought, almost infinitely varied 
in the units which compose a nation. It 
is the function of governments to maintain 
and preserve individual freedom of will, 
thought, and action, so far as it can be 
made to consist with the principle of equal 
freedom. Itis not the function even of a 
Republican government to impose the will 
of a majority upon the minority, for if so, 
then we have merely exchanged the ‘‘div- 
ine right” of kings for the ‘‘divine right” 
of mujorities. If governments will leave 
labor free, and trade equally free, from 
legislative restrictions, it will be found 
that whenever a man or woman engages in 
work which has usefulness to the commu- 
nity as its aim, he or she, by the expendi- 
ture of the value so gained, affords work 
to some other individuals. ‘There is abso- 
lutely no limit to this law of our being. It 
is written in nature and inscribed on socie- 
ty that no man or woman liveth to himself 
or herself alone. Usefulness to others is 
the source and origin of all real wealth. 

There is no proof, either in Nature, the 
constitution of society, or Divine teaching, 
that all women must find their sole work 
within the household sphere. It is a 
sphere of real usefulness, and as such is a 
true source of wealth to the nation. But 
among women, as among men, may there 
not be—should there not be—division of 
labor? It may be true—it probably is 
true—that among women will be found 
the highest capacities for conducting 
household affairs, either on a large or 
small scale; but is it an impossibility in 
the future that the care of children and 
the management of the household may 
not be accomplished by one woman for 
many, as her special work, while those 
thus left free for many hours of the day, 
pursue other equally useful avocations for 
which their faculties specially fit them? 
There is nothing inimical to marriage or 
domestic life in such a condition. It is 
merely an enlargement of the Kindergar- 
ten system for children, with hotel man- 
agement applied to separate but contigu- 
ous small dwellings. Nor need the chil- 
‘dren be deprived of the society, affection, 
aud care of their parents, except during 
these hours of labor. Such a system is ex- 
actly what is required to lighten the bur- 
den which sits heavy on those whom we 
call “the working classes.” ‘This would 
remove,Mr. Elliott’s objection (were it a 
teal one, which it is not), that woman’s la- 
bor-competition with man cheapens man’s 
labor; for even if the clerk who earns 
$1000 a year because his wife clerks along- 
side of him at $500 a year, could otherwise 
Command a salary of $1500 a year, the in- 
Come of, their joint household is not there- 
by decreased—a fact which seems wholly 
lo have escaped Mr. Elliott. The system 
‘uggested above would make such com- 
bined labors not only possible but pleas- 
ant, and interfere not at all with the peace 
‘nd joy which a genuine home life under 
one roof, as one family, bestows. 


One more comment, and I have done. 
Mr. Elliott asserts that **women, so work- 





rickety children,” and adds that in Prus- 
sia’s capital city ‘the counted, as he walk- 
ed the streets, in half an hour, more than 
six such wretched beings, upon whom the 
sins of those mothers had fallen.” ‘This is 
a physiological error. Even manual la- 
bor in women does not produce such re- 
sults. ‘The plain scientific fact is, that the 
diseases which produce *‘diseased, deform- 
ed, and rickety children” are the direct re- 
sults of immoral conduct on the part of the 
father of such children, or else are heredi- 
tary in the mother through the sins of her 
male progenitors. Mr. Elliott can have 
this statement amply confirmed by con- 
sulting any eminent physician. Such a 
glaring misstatement ought not to pass 
uncontradicted. 

The division and equable distribution of 
wealth is a question entirely aside from 
the question of the right of woman to share 
the work of the world. Were women free- 
ly admitted to every trade, profession, or 
business, and established fully in their 
right to the franchise, we have no certain- 
ty that they too would not seek to accu- 
mulate wealth at the expense of others. 
Their exclusion does not prevent it in men ; 
nor will their admission further it. Noth- 
ing ever will cause equal distribution of 
wealth, except a universal desire to serve 
others, with all our powers, and all our 
wealth. When that day dawns, then each 
man, each woman, will ‘love the neighbor 
as much as self.” Practical Christianity 
supplies the only solution of the problem ; 
and we may judge how little ‘practical 
Christianity we have among us by its un- 
solved condition. I. Le F. 

Toronto, Canada. 
oo 
WANTED, 

Copies of WOMAN’s JOURNAL of June 21, 
1884. Subscribers who do not file their 
paper will please remail this number to the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL office. and credit will 
be given on their subscription list if de- 
sired. 


oo 
IN MEMORIAM. 


EmILy J. LEONARD. 

With great regret we announce the death 
of our friend and co-worker for woman suf- 
frage, Miss Emily J. Leonard, of Meriden, 
Ct. She died there July 16, aged 46 years, 
after a brief illness of heart-disease. Miss 
Leonard was widely known as a botanist, 
classical scholar, and writer on political 
economy. She was greatly interested in 
woman’s work, strongly believed in wom- 
an suffrage, and was a member of the 
American and New England Woman Suf- 
frage Associations; also of the National 
Liberal League and Woman's ‘Temperance 
Association. She was an accomplished 
French, German, Latin and Italian schol- 
ar, translated Blanqui’s Political Econo- 
my, which is now used as a text-book in 
many colleges, and was also noted as an 
eloquent and interesting public speaker. 
She was born in Meriden, and began life 
as a school-teacher. Of late years she has 
devoted herself to scientific and literary 
studies. These who met her and heard 
her speak at the last May anniversary in 
Boston, will feel deep regret that we shall 


see her face and hear her voice no more. 
H. B. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Toledo, O., Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has adjourned its regular meetings 
till September. 

The New England Chautauqua for 1884 
opened at Lakeview, near South Framing- 
ham, this week. 

Magnolia Leaves Vol. 4, No. 1, is at 
hand, as neatly gotten up as ever. Mrs. 
Maria H. Bray and Sidney N. Haskell are 
editors and proprietors. 

Nantucket has its own railroad now. It 
runs six miles from the village to Siascon- 
set. ‘There was a pleasant celebration on 
its completion. 

The programme for Chautauqua ineludes 
a W. C. T. U. day. Miss Willard, Mrs. 
Hunt and Mrs. Lathrop will be among the 
speakers. 

Sixty thousand people listened to the 
musie in Central Park on Sunday—a strik- 
ing demonstration of the enormous de- 
mand for innocent Sunday amusements. 
No disorder of any kind occurred. 

Charles K. Whipple has presented the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL with a precious auto- 
graph, the manuscript notes by Wendell 
Phillips of one of his own lectures on 
woman’s rights. 

The objections of Mrs. Harvey D. Par- 
ker to the will of her husband have been 
sustained, and she will receive $10,000 in 
cash, and interest in the Parker House, and 
$6000 per annum. 

At the recent election of officers of the 
Presbyterian church at Cohocton, Ohio, 
the following were chosen: ‘Trustees, Mr. 
Benjamin G. Healey, Mrs. H. M. Wygant, 
Mrs. M. B. Harris; collector, Mrs. Charles 
Larowe; and Mr. H. Clark, clerk for the 
ensuing year. 
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necessary to enter the lists against extend- 
ing the ballot to women shows the strength 
of the movement in that country.—Salem 
Observer. 

The Des Moines, Iowa, W. C. T. U. are 
sustaining the ‘*Benedict Home,” an insti- 
tution for the reformation of fallen wom- 
en. What will they do for fallen men, 
who are much the larger class? 


We have received the 16th annual report 
of the Manchester (Eng.) National Socie- 
ty for Woman Suffrage. It has 28 pages, 
with a good showing of work. It is the 
authorized record for the year, and a very 
creditable one. ; 

Johannes Schever, the celebrated Ger- 
man critic, is of the opinion that in the 
whole world there are only three women 
who know, honor, and love Shakspeare. 
His acquaintance with women must. be 
somewhat extensive to justify this asser- 
tion. 

The Unitarian grove meeting, which be- 
gins at Lake Winnipiseogee, N. H., on the 
27th inst., will have a ‘*woman’s day,” 
Aug. Ist, when addresses will be made by 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Sarah E Sherman, M. D., 
Mrs. Frances A. Blanchard, aud others; P. 
M.—Discourse by Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

The only Member of Assembly in New 
York who wrote himself down as gentle- 
man” was Thomas Noxon, of Saratoga. 
While other members were contented to 
appear as “‘lawyers,” “farmers,” ete., this 
elegant being inscribed himself in the offi- 
cial register as “‘gentleman.’’ He voted 
against woman suffrage. 

The National Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union will hold a series of meet- 
ings at Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, 
beginning Sunday, Aug. 3, and continuing 
till the 5th, inclusive. Distinguished speak- 
ers from abroad will be present, among 
whom will be Mrs. B. Pearson of England, 
Vice-President of the British Woman’s 
‘Temperance Association. 

A convention of citizens of the First As- 
sembly District of Orange County, N. Y., 
was held at Turner's, July 15th, the home 
of J. Chauncey Odell,—to consider his 
course in helping to defeat the Woman 
Suffrage Bill in the Assembly last May. 
Orville Eickenburger, Dr. C. N. Gillett, 
and Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake were 
among the speakers. Resolutions were 
passed requesting the Assemblymen and 
the Senator from the county to work for 
the bill at the next session. 

The Congregationalist announces that, 
**We have in our possession a little discus- 
sion—of date 1595—in which one Simon 
Gediccus, of Magdeburg, stoutly argues 
to prove mulieres homines non esse (that 
women are not men). We should be 
happy to lend it to any champion of wo- 
man’s rights who ean read it.” Fortu- 
nately, the advocates of woman's rights 
do not need the discussion, since they de- 
mand suffrage for women on the ground 
that women being unlike men, men cannot 
fairly represent them at the polls. Let 
the Congregationalist study the treatise and 
join the suffragists without delay. 


Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, lately appointed 
National W. C. 'T. U. Superintendent of 
Organizations, held three meetings in Del- 
aware, Ohio, last Sunday. In the morning 
she gave an address in St. Paul's M. E. 
Church; in the afternoon she gave an ad- 
dress to the children of the various Sunday 
schools, and organized a Band of Hope; 
in the evening another address in the Wil- 
liams Street M. E.Church. Monday morn- 
ing at ten she held a ladies’ meeting, and 
at two P. M. went her way cheerfully to 
meet another appointment in the evening. 
She has worked in Ohio nearly two years, 
has organized one hundred and seventy 
new unions, often speaking every evening, 
has never lost a day from illness, and 
never but once disappointed an audience 
by not meeting her appointment. 


The Albany County, N. Y., Woman Suf- 
frage Society keeps up its meetings all 
summer. The last was a large and inter- 
esting meeting. Mr. J.F. Wetmore reada 
well-prepared paper on “Suffrage, a Plea 
for Woman.” A reference was made to 
the autocratic William of Prussia, and his 
resistance to the demands of the Germans 
for representation in the German govern- 
ment, and also to the demands of the wom- 
en of this country, which demands Mr. 
Wetmore compared to those of the Ger- 
mans. He also spoke of the pardoned con- 
vict who walks forth in society a free man, 
capable of casting the ballot and control- 
ling women in all their rights. Mr. Wet- 
more gave an account of the benefits re- 
suiting from the adoption of woman suf- 
frage in Wyoming, and of what the wom- 
en there are now doing. The paper was 
discussed by several of the ladies present, 
and a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
Wetmore. 

The Boston Commonwealth takes the part 
of Miss Muller in resisting the payment of 
her taxes and says: ‘The protest is of 
the kind with that announced by the Amer- 
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ican colonists when they led the way to 
revolution. The principle is one we are 
apt to forget, but it is unanswerable. We 
in America are readier to make it the basis 
of our claims for republicanism for men 
in Europe than to give women the benefit 
of it at home. England is, in respect to 
woman, no more an offender than the Unit- 
ed States. Arguments used against wom- 
an suffrage are often so mean, and so un- 
like those we would urge if the rights of 
men were at stake, that they resolve male 
“superiority” into absolute dishonor. It 
is, of course, said that the taxes should 
have been paid first and the protest then 
made, but the effect, as is evident, is great- 
er as chosen by Miss Muller. The colo- 
nists never would have won their cause by 
such a mode of procedure. There is a 
fresh and conclusive pluck in the act se- 
lected. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has addi- 
tional appointments to speak on woman 
suffrage in New York, as follows: Homer, 
Cortland County, July 22; Cortland, Cort- 
land County, July 23; Columbus, Che- 
nango County, July 24; Oxford, Chenan- 
go County. July 26; Summit, Otsego 
County, July 29; Cooperstown, Otsego 
County, July 30; Morrisville, Madison 
County, July 31; Clinton, Oneida County, 
Aug.1; Vernon, Oneida County, Aug. 2. 


The board to select a ballot-box for the 
State under the recent law,consisting of the 
auditor, secretary of State and treasurer, 
find that the law was so drawn as to mean 
nothing but the Standard ballot-box, and 
have been obliged to adopt that device. 
As the law also fixes the price at not over 
$50, the Standard company, of course, put 
the price of their concern at $50a box. This 
was one of the worst jobs ever put through 
the Legislature, the party leaders on both 
sides apparently having agreed to see it 
through. The law requires the adoption 
of a box which receives. registers and 
-ancels the ballot. and the Standard is the 
only one which answers this description. 
At the outside there will not be more than 
a hundred voting precincts in the State 
where such a box is required, but the law 
makes its use uniform all over the State. 
This will take 700 or 800 boxes, costing 





probably over $35,000. 





ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 
We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 


Freedom for Women. By Wendell 


Phillips, ° ‘ . é . 25c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 
Ednah D. Cheney, - 15c. per hun. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch,  . 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 75¢c. per hun. 
LATEST LEAFLETS. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 
° - 10c 


Ballot, . ° ‘ ‘ . per hun. 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. a 
eorge William Curtis, (Double 
leaflet), - 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, - 10c. per hun. 
Eminent Opinions for Suffrage, _. 10c. per hun. 


Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman, 


- 10c. per hun. 
The tive, postpaid, by mail, = 


. 75c. per hun. 

In no way can converts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 
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A CHILD'S NIGHT-THOUGHTS, 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


They put her to bed in the darkness, 
And bade her be quiet and good ; 

But she sobbed in the silence, and trembled, 
Though she tried to be brave as she could. 


For the Night was so real, so awful! 
A mystery closing around, 

Like the walls of a deep, deep dungeon, 
That hid her from sight and sound, 


8o stifling, 80 empty, #0 dreary— 
That horror of loneliness black! 

She fell asleep, moaning and fearing 
That morning would never come back. 


A baby must bear its own sorrow, 
Since none understands it aright,— 

Bat at last, from her bosom was lifted 
That terrible fear of the night. 


One evening, the hands that undressed her 
Let her out of the door close by, 

And bade her look up for a moment— 
Up into the wonderful sky, 


Where the planets and constellations, 
Deep-rooted in darkness, grew 

Like blossoms from black earth blooming, 
All sparkling with silvery dew. 


It seemed to bend down to meet her,— 
That luminous purple dome; 

She was caught up into a glory, 
Where her baby-heart was at home ;— 


Like a child in its father’s garden, 
As giad as a child could be, 

In the fecling of perfect protection 
And limitless liberty. 


And this had been all around her, 
While she shuddered alone in bed! 

The beautiful grand revelation, 
With ecstasy sweet she read. 


And she sank into sound child slumber, 
All folded in splendors high, 

All happy and soothed with blessings 
Breathed out of the heart of the sky. 


And in dreams her light, swift footsteps 
Those intinite spaces trod,— 

A fearless little explorer 
Of the paths that led up to God. 


The darkness now was no dungeon, 
But a key unto wide release ; 

And the night was a vision of freedom— 
A Presence of heavenly peace, 

And I doubt not that in like manner 
Might vanish, as with a breath, 

The gloom and the lonely terror 


Of the mystery we cali Death. 
— St, Nicholas. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A LESSON FOR THE BOYS. 


BY R. D. BLAISDELL. 


Mr. Black and his boys came from their 
haying warm, dirty, and hungry, so the 
cool shade of the cottonwood trees over 
the wash-bench, and the soft water in the 
clean basin, were very refreshing to them. 
The dinner, being set on the table in the 
sitting-room, out of the way of flies and 
heat, was all they could ask in the way of 
neatness and comfort. 

Mrs. Black was at the hot stove season- 
ing potatoes, taking up meat, and making 
gravy, while Martha, her thirteen-years- 
old daughter, was briskly bringing cream, 
butter, pickles, and numerous other good 
things, from the milkhouse. It seemed to 
be quite a distance from the kitchen, and 
the way was through the hot sun. She 
and her mother looked very warm and 
tired. They had been hard at work all the 
forenoon, churning, skimming milk, feed- 
ing calves and chickens, seeing after re- 
fractury turkeys and a sick cow, baking 
and ironing, gathering vegetables from the 
garden, making beds aud sweeping, and 
doing much other work that falls to the 
lot of some women on the farm. As the 
men sat down to dinner, Martha came in 
with a pail of water from the lower well. 

“This is better than ice water,” said her 
brother Fred, passing his glass to be filled 
again. 

“Tam hungry as a bear,” said Joe, at- 
tacking the dinner in such a manner that 
no one doubted his word. 

Martha and her mother sat down so tired 
and warm that they scarcely felt hungry 
at all. 

**What makes your face so red, Martha?” 
said Joe, as he buttered a second slice of 
bread. 

“Why, work, and the heat, I suppose,” 
said Martha. ‘‘It seems warm enough to 
roast a body to-day!” 

“Phaw!” said Joe scornfully, ‘‘what do 
you know about heat? you ought to try it 
out in the hay-field if you think it is warm 
here. This is like an ice-house to the lower 
field; but we have done lots of work, if it 
was hot.” 

“Well,” said Martha, ‘‘I guess that moth- 
er and I have done a pretty good half-day’s 
work too. You don’t suppose that we 
have nothing to do but sit in the shade and 
keep cool, do you?” 

“Oh no.” said Fred, who was nineteen, 
and felt very manly. ‘‘No doubt you have 
washed a few dishes. and picked some 
peas, and helped mother get dinner. But 
your work don’t amount to much anyway ; 
you couldn’t get anything for it.” 

‘Now the hay that we have put up this 
forenoon,” said Joe, ‘is worth twenty or 
thirty dollars, but I'll bet that you can’t 
get twenty or thirty cents for all you’ve 
done!” 

Martha did not reply to this. To be sure 
she had helped make the butter, fifteen or 
twenty pounds of it, which was the same 
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as the cash at the store, but that, as well 
as the egg money, always went into the 
general fund. She was trying to think 
what her labor was worth, when her fath- 
er spoke in his usual gruff way. **Women 
are always puttering xround at nothing, 
making as much fuss over their work as if 
the world depended upon it. when every- 
body would be just as well offjand wouldn't 
know the difference, if they didn’t fuss 
half as much. They'll putter around all 
day and think they’re working dreadful 
hard, and when night comes they’ve noth- 
ing to show for it,” and he helped himself 
to another plateful of peas and new pota- 
toes without once thinking how his wife 
and daughter had planted and hoed them, 
and killed the cut-worms that threatened 
them in the spring, and destroyed the bugs 
that came later. 

“These currants just hit the spot,” said 
Fred, smacking his lips over the delicious 
berries. 

‘*Well, I thought the sun hit me all over 
while I was picking them this morning,” 
said Martha. 

“Thought you'd faint away, didn’t you?” 
said Joe, tipping his dish that he might get 
the last spoonful of juice. 

**[t seems to me that you make better 
pies than any one [ know of, mother,” 
said Fred, as he tasted the sweet creamy 
custard that was dealt out in liberal pieces 
to each one. 

“*T think you like women’s work pretty 
well, if it don’t amount to much,” said 
Martha. ‘‘and considering the way you eat 
up the victuals, it is not much wonder we 
do not have anything to show for our 
work at night!” At this they all laughed, 
and Joe said that of course they had to eat 
something, it did not matrer much what, 
as indifferently as if he had not been es- 
pecially partial to ‘tthe knickknacks,” as 
he called them. 

** Are vou sick?” said Mr. Black, noticing 
at last that his wife was unusually silent. 

“Oh no, only somewhat tired, and the 
heat seems unusually oppressive to-day.” 

“Well, just go out into the hay-field if 
you want to know what heat means. It 
is like going down cellar to come in here 
out of the hot sun.” 

**Yes, I suppose so,” said Mrs. Black, 
‘but lugging milk to the calves, and iron- 
ing. and baking, is not sitting down ina 
either, and sometimes there 
breath of air stir- 


cool room 
does not seem to be a 
ring.” 

‘*Why, there has been a good breeze all 
day!” said Joe. 

**T presume so, out in the field.”’ said his 
mother, **but the trees are so thick in the 
grove that sometimes we do not get any 
of it here, and we do not have much chance 
to get what there is, working around the 
stove, or in the house anywhere.” 

Taking their nooning in the clean, airy 
sitting-room, the men-folks seemed to 
think that the house, and women’s work, 
were the most comfortable things imagin- 
able. Mr. Black took the lounge for a nap, 
and the boys, stretched out on the carpet 
in front of the door, were soon deep in the 
puzzle department of their papers. Mar- 
tha cleared up the table, which involved 
several trips to the milk-house again, while 
her mother kneaded over a lot of bread, 
and prepared to finish the ironing while it 
was baking. It would have been much 
cooler for her to have set her ironing-table 
in the sitting-room, but then she would 
have had so far to go for hot flatirons ; and 
besides, there were two or three steps to 
go up and down between the two rooms 
that were ‘very hard for the women-folks,” 
always. 

Martha washed the usual amount of 
dishes, pans and kettles that accumulate 
through the baking and dinner-getting, and 
fed some young chickens and turkeys. 
When they sat down, at last, to mend the 
clean shirts which the men would want af- 
ter their evening bath, Mrs. Black looked 
unusually thoughtful, and Martha seemed 
to be pondering over some perplexing 
question. The littke woman pinned the 
patch on Joe’s shirt sleeve, matching the 
stripes nicely, threaded her needle and 
went to work; but her trouble soon ap- 


peared. 
‘-Mother.” she said, ‘‘what is the reason 


that women’s work is not worth anything? 
I am sure we have worked as hard as we 
could all day, and when I[ was ready to sit 














| just wish [ had your Martha a couple of 


down I could hardly take another step; but | 


our work don’t seem to be worth much, af- 
ter all. I wish I could do something that 
paid, as the boys’ work does.” 

‘Do you think we have done anything 
more than we ought, Martha? What could 
we leave undone?” 

“TI am sure, mother, [ cannot think of 
anything we could leave out. The house 
has to be cleaned up. and the milk has to 
be skimmed, and the pigs and calves have 
to be fed, and the chickens tended, and the 
churning done, and we couldn't live with- 
out eating, and the clothes have to be wash- 
ed and mended, and there is no one but us 
to do it, and it does not seem right for the 
boys and father to tell us that our work 
does not amount to anything when we 
have to work so hard to get it done.” 


| ing Joe said that girls didn’t earn their 





“IT guess that the boys do not think what 
they are saying, Martha,” said her moth- 
er, ignoring, wifelike, her husband's part 
in the matter, “‘and [ think that our work 
does amount to a greatdeal. Men could not 
do their work without good food to nour- 
ish their bodies and give them strength, 
and as they cannot work outdoors and in 
the house too, they depend upon us to pre- 
pare their food and take care of their, 
clothes. If we did not mend these shirts, 
their arms or shoulders might get sun- 
burned so as to give them much pain; and 
there would be little profit in their farming 
ifthe calves and pigs were not raised to 
eat their hay and grain. Then we need 
the poultry and eggs for our own use, as 
well as to sell; so you see it isa sort of 
partnership, Martha. We do one kind of 
work for the men, and they do another 
kind of work for us, but we all do work 
indispensable to the good of the family.” 

“And I do not see,” said Martha, **how 
they could get along without our work any 
better than we could without theirs.” 

“Ido not think that they could,” said 
her mother. 

“Then why don't they give us a little 
credit for our work, and not keep saying 
it don’t amount to anything?” said Mar- 
tha, just as many a woman, in times past, 
has queried over and over. Mrs. Black 
wondered why, too, but said she guessed 
that they did not think. 

“Well, I just wish they could be made 
to think,”’ suid Martha, ‘for I do not like 
to work hard all the time and then be told 
that what I dois of no account,” and a lit- 
tle scowl settled on Martha’s face as she 
recalled how she had been ‘‘snubbed,” as 
she called it. at the dinner-table. 

They sewed away in silence for a while, 
Mrs. Black thinking seriously of the in- 
justice shown her little helper, and won- 
dering if it was possible to make the men 
see the wrong of it. Of course she and 
Martha were taken care of in sickness, and 
they had clothes enough, too, but they 
were not treated as partners in the firm, 
earning a share of the profits of the farm 
by doing an equal share of the business. 
On the contrary, they were often reminded 
that they earned nothing themselves, and 
were dependent on ‘us workers,” for their 
support. 

The return of the smaller children from 
school changed the current of thought for 
the mother, and recalled Martha from her 
‘Castle in Spain,” where she was earning 
an abundance of money for books, and 
clothes, and holiday expenses, and was 
just as independent as anybody. But now 
Arthur’s waist had lost a button which she 
must replace; and Jennie had torn her 
apron climbing the fence after flowers; it 
must be mended for to-morrow ; and Bert, 
having found a stray mud-puddle to fall 
into, was, as Martha said, ‘-a sight to be- 
hold,” and had to be washed, and dressed, 
and coaxed into good nature again. 

Then, while the mother skimmed and 
warmed the milk for the calves, and warm- 
ed up the potatoes and made the tea, Mar- 
tha set the table and brought things from 
the milk-house for supper for the hungry 
family. Supper being over, pigs. calves 
and chickens were to be fed again, and 
then mother and children went to the gar- 
den to dig potatoes, gather peas, weed on- 
ions, and pull weeds for the hungry pigs, 
who were always squealing for more. 
They were all tired enough when dark 
came to go to bed and sleep until morning, 
and then it was the same weary routine 
over again. 

On Saturday Mr. Black's sister, Mrs. 
Holt, stopped on her way from town. She 
had bought a new dress, and had the polon- 
aise cut and fitted, and intended to make 
the rest of it herself, ‘“lhough I do not see 
how i:: the world I'll get the time to do it,” 
she said. ‘I'he baby is so worrisome he 
takes half my time, and the twins need 
more watching and care than the baby. I 
weeks. She would be a perfect treasure 
to me.” 

Martha’s eyes sparkled at Aunt Nell’s 
praise. Her mother smiled, but declared 
that she could not get along at all without 
Martha. 

“No, of course you couldn’t; but I’d 
gladly give her a dollar a week just to see 
to the children.” 

“How I wish I could go and earn the 
money!” said Martha. ‘This very morn- 


salt, and two dollars would almost buy a 
barrel full!” 

‘““That’s the way with men-folks,” said 
Aunt Nell, laughing merrily. ‘They never 
do appreciate our work. I sometimes wish 
that all womenkind could be removed to 
the moon fora month ortwo. I'd like to 
see how men would get along all alone. I 
fancy that they would think more of us 
when we did come back to them.” 

‘“‘Martha, you may go home with your 
aunt and stay two weeks, if you wish to,” 
said Mrs. Black. There was evidently 
some newly formed purpose in her mind. 
Aunt Nell was astonished, and began to 
fear that her sister would miss her only 
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help too much; but of course Martha was 
delighted, and fairly lew around getting 
ready. They were off an hour before the 
men came in for supper. 

‘*‘Where is Martha?” said Fred, missing 
her at once. 

‘She's gone home with Aunt Nell to 
stay two weeks,” said Jennie, with a pout 
that betraved a little jealousy of her fa- 
vored sister. 

“What is that for?” 
with a frown. 

*-Oh, Nellie offered her a dollar a week, 
and the boys have been twitting her with 
not earning her salt so often of late, that 
she was anxious to try her hand at work- 
ing out.” 

**Well, it’s a smart idea I should think! 
Just as if you didn’t need her as much as 
Nell!’ and Mr. Black bit his bread and 
butter revengefully. 

‘Joe, I guess you had better help me 
feed the calves to-night.” It was the first 
announcement on the new programme, and 
it did not seem to please any one. 

‘This is rather a busy time to spare any- 
body off the farm,” growled Mr. Black, 
and Joe muttered something about ‘chores 
enough now,” but Mrs. Black did not 
seem to notice. She had undertaken to 
teach her family a lesson, and she knew 
that it would be a hard one. That eve- 
ning she had no time to prepare vegetables 
for breakfast, so next morning Fred was 
astonished by his mother’s asking him to 
go to the garden for lettuce and radishes. . 

‘*Martha had better be at home attend- 
‘ing to her own business,” was his inward 
comment, with an outward scowl. as he 
tramped through the dewy grass and 
weeds after the “trash,”’as he called it just 
then. He ate his share of it, however. 
and helped his mother feed the calves and 
do some other chores, being told, while he 
was about them, how Martha did such and 
such things ‘so handily.” Joe was asked 
to take ever so many dishes to the milk- 
house, his mother adding apologetically, 
“T wouldn't ask you to if Martha was 
here, but I cannot take all the steps, you 
know.” 

‘Martha had better be at home. You 
need her more than Aunt Nell does,” said 
Joe. 

“Yes, I think we need her more than 
any one else does,” said Mrs. Black, qui- 
etly, **but girls want a little chance to earn 
something now and then.” 

It would be useless for me to try to tell 
how many times the boys began to call for 
Martha while they were getting ready for 
Sunday-school. Fred couldn't find his 
boots, Joe’s tie and collar were lost, and 
lesson-leaves and Bibles were always hid- 
ing away. no one ever knew where so well 
as Martha. Arthur’s silk handkerchief 
was lost, and he went to his mother, who 
was too busy making beds to help her boys 


said Mr. Black. 


just then. 


” 


she said, “but I do not 
Martha usually picks 


“Tam sorry, 
know where it is. 
up such things.” 

*T wish Martha’d stay at home,” whined 
Arthur, going through his pockets again, 
and finding his handkerchief, nicely 
washed and ironed, beside his ‘Testament. 
They started at last in the two-seated bug- 
gy, but Martha’s seat, beside Arthur, was 
vacant, and they missed her then worse 
than ever. Soon, they overtook’ Jack 
Elbon, a rough boy whom they all dis- 
liked, and he, seeing a vacant seat, boldly 
asked for a ride, which they could not well 
refuse. 

At dinner-time, instead of the extra good 
meal usually prepared, there was only 
bread and milk. ‘Because,’ explained 
Mrs. Black, ‘*I was so tired doing the work 
all alone, that I knew you would rather 
eat bread and milk than to have me cook 
dinner.” 

‘This is good enough for anybody,” said 
Fred, generously; but Mr. Black and Joe 
did not look as if they agreed with him. 

“Isn't there any cake, or pie, or sauce, 
or anything?” asked Joe, who had a boy’s 
keen appetite for good things. 

**T intended to bake some while getting 
supper yesterday,” said Mrs. Black, ‘:but 
Martha being gone, I had to let it go.” 

“IT should think we might have bread 
and butter and pickles,” said Arthur. 

‘**But then we should have wanted knives 
and forks, and plates, and I did not want 
to have so many dishes to wash. I have 
not looked at the WOMAN'S JOURNAL yet, 
and I want time to read Mrs. Livermore’s 
speech after supper.” 

“Do women make speeches?” said Jen- 
nie, opening her blue eyes wider than 
usual. 

“Oh yes, women often make speeches 
nowadays,” said her mother. 

“Well.” said Arthur, **T shouldn't think 
that a woman would want to get up to 
speak before a great lot of folks.” 

**T do not suppose that they do all like 
to do it,” said his mother, “but women 
have to earn money, and some can do it 
best by talking.” 

“Why don’t they ask their pa _ for 
money?” said Bert, who had an idea that 
everybody had a “‘pa,” and that pas only 
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had to put their hands in their pockets to 
get money. 

The rest of the family laughed, but his 
mother explained that some pas were sick, 
and then their women had to earn all the 
money, and some women had no pa, so they 
had to earn their own money, and some 
pas were so stingy that women would 
rather earn their own money than ask them 
for it, even when they had plenty, and 
e ld give it as well as not. 

**Women are getting very independent,” 
growled Mr. Black, on whom the bread- 
and-milk Sunday dinner seemed to have a 
depressing effect. ‘They think more of 
gadding over the country than they do of 
minding their own business. If they can 
crowd some minister out of his pulpit, they 
think they’re very smart, and if they can 
cut up like old Nick on the stage. and get 
talked about the world over, then they are 
perfectly happy. I'd put a stop to some 
of their antics in a hurry if I had the man- 
agement of them,” and he crumbled an- 
other slice of bread into his bowl as if it 
might have been arefractory woman whom 
he was reducing to her proper sphere. 

“T was glad Mrs. Markham took Mr. 
Filman’s place the other Sunday,” said 
Fred, “‘although she did not crowd him 
out, for he introduced her, and said that 
he was very glad to have her take his 
place, for he was almost sick. She talked 
real good, and I guess Mr. Filman thought 
so too, for he looked real pleased all the 
time.” 

“I'd rather hear Mrs. Filman pray than 
any one else,” said Jennie. 

“She speaks right from her heart,” said 
Fred, *tand [ wish Mr. Filman would 
always let her do the praying.” 

‘That would be smart,” said his father, 
sarcastically, as he shoved off his bow] and 
left the table. 

“Mrs. Filman leads the singing. and if 
she did the praying, I should think she 
ought to have half the salary,” said Arthur. 

“What difference would that make?’ 
said Joe. “It does her just as much 
good, I guess, as if she got it herself!" 

**Would it do you just as much good if 
ma got the pay for your work?” asked 
Arthur, who was beginning to see the dif- 
ference between ‘“‘mine” and “thine” quite 
plainly. 

“TI cannot see any reason,” said Mrs. 
Black, ‘‘why Mrs. Markham should not 
preach and get pay for it, just the same as 
if she was a man.” 

*But who would cook the dinner, and 
make the clothes, when she was gone?" 
asked Jennie. 

“They say that her baby is ten years 
old,” said Mrs. Black, “and that Mr. 
Markham’s mother, who is a very fine 
woman. keeps house and takes care of the 
children, while Mrs. Markham tries to 
earn money enough to make thein all com- 
fortable.” 

**Where’s her man?” said Joe. 

“Oh, he got tired of working for his 
family, so he ran off, leaving his five chil- 
dren for his wife and mother to care for 
as best they could.” 

“T wish that [had put more in the hat 
when they passed it for her,” said Fred. 

“IT wish [I could give Mr. Markham a 
piece of my mind, and impress it on him 
with my fist,” said Joe, and with a general 
expression of disgust for such a father, 
the family dispersed. 

Monday was wash-day. ‘lhe dinner was 
set on the kitchen table. Fred had to get 
a pail of water before they could wash or 
have a drink, and Joe hunted all over the 
clothes-press for a towel. 

“It’s hot as an oven in here,” said Mr. 
Black. 

**Yes, I know it is,” said his wife, **but 
I was too tired to run up and down the 
steps to set the table in the other room.” 

The meat, and bread and butter, and po- 
tatoes and pickles, all went well enough, 
but there was neither pie nor pudding to 
top off on. 

‘*Martha was not here to make her pud- 
ding to-day, and I had no time for it,” said 
Mrs. Black, and she looked so tired that 
no one wished that she had tried to do 
more. 

“IT think Martha had better be at home 
at work than out to Aunt Nell's,” said 
Fred. 

“TIL be glad when she gets home,” said 
Joe, thinking more of the delicious puff 
pudding, all covered with cream and sugar, 
I imagine, than he did of Martha. 

‘*Yes,” snarled Mr. Black, ‘‘she is out 
there lugging the young ones around, and 
she will be sure to come home sick, and 
you will work yourself down sick get- 
ting along without her, and then I suppose 
you will both be satisfied.” 

He was rather cross, for his dinner was 
not quite satisfactory. Fred looked at his 
mother anxiously. The thought of her 
being sick alarmed him. ‘Couldn't I 
help you a little, while I am resting, moth- 
er?” he said. His mother looked at him 
fondly. No one could tell how the love 
and tenderness of her eldest son com- 
forted her. 

“T am afraid that you would not rest 
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much while turning the wringer,” she 
said. 

**Ready for rinsing, are they? Then ll 
soon grind them out,” said Fred, taking 
his place at the tub. ‘Why did you let 
Martha go away, mother?” he said. ‘It 
don’t seem right, when you have so much 
to do.” 

* Well, it did not seem as if I could pos- 
sibly get along without her; but 1 think 
that she is getting dissatisfied. You boys 
speak so slightingly of our work, saying 
that it does not amount to much, and that 
we do not earn avything, and it makes 
Martha wish to be doing something that 
will pay.” 

‘*But t am sure I never meant to speak 
slightingly of your work.” 

No, | suppose not, Fred; but my work 
and Martha’s are all the same, and if hers 
does not amount to anything, mine don’t 
either ” 

‘*But Martha has everything she needs 
now, don’t she, mother? I[ am sure she 
could not earn more if she worked out all 
the time.” 

*Perhaps that depends upon where she 
works. I think she is worth a good deal 
more than her board and clothes to us, 
don’t you?” 

“Well,” said Fred, “1 never thought 
much about it while she was here, but we 
seem to miss her awfully now.” 

**You remember, Fred, it was only the 
other day that you told her that she did 
not earn enough in a year to buy her salt, 
so when Aunt Nell told her that she would 
give her a dollar a week to attend to the 
children she thought she could soon earn 
a whole barrel of salt, and was anxious to 
yo. You boys always laugh at her if she 
is tired, and seem to think that she has not 
done anything, when she has, perhaps, 
been hard at work every minute of the 
forenoon, or all day; and it does not seem 
fair to me, for if we do depend upon you 
men for money, you are quite as dependent 
upon us for the comforts and pleasures of 
life.” 

‘But you would not want to go off and 
earn money, would you, mother?” 

**No, indeed, my son. ‘There is no high- 
er calling for a woman than that of mak- 
ing her family happy, and the love of my 
children and the pleasure of seeing them 
growing up to be good men and women is 
far more to me than any amount of money 
would be. Yet [ think it would be far 
more pleasant and just if we were treated 
as partners of the firm, who, by doing our 
full share of the work, earn an equal share 
of the income, and less like dependents to 
be clothed and fed by the generosity of our 
men-folks. I have become used to it and 
do not mind it so much myself, but it 
seems very hard to Martha, and it is only 
natural that she Would rather work for 
people who appreciate her labors.” 

The last of the washing fell into the 
basket, which Fred carried out to the line, 
feeling amply repaid for his loss of rest by 
his mother’s words, ‘Thank you, Fred. 
you have helped me ever so much,” and 
he overtook his father and Joe on their way 
to the field, with some new ideas struggling 
for a place in his mind. 

“Tam tired of pie-plant, and I should 
think the berries ought to be ripening by 
this time,” said Mr. Black, at the supper- 
table. 

**T guess we could have a mess of ber- 
ries if any one had time to pick them,” 
said Mrs. Black, **but Arthur did not feel 
well enough to help, so it had to be pie- 
plant or notning.” 

‘If Martha was here, she'd pick the ber- 
ries, and I‘d help her,” said Bert. 

Fred’s face reddened a little, and Joe 
said he would like to have a piece of one 
of Martha’s warm molasses cakes. And 
so it went on all the week. There was 
never a meal eaten that some one did not 
speak of Martha. She would have been 
surprised if she had known how much the 
men-folks missed her, with the pies and 
eakes and puddings that her busy hands 
prepared, or else made time for mother to 
make, all of which the men-folks had 
eaten without a “thank you,” just as if 
they dropped down on the table without 
the least thought or labor from any one. 
Now they began to feel somewhat respect- 
ful toward her, in spite of their indigna- 
tion against her for going off when mother 
had so much to do. 

But on Friday Mr. Black lost his pa- 
tience entirely. Some men, for whom he 
had great respect, came from town on 
business, and he ushered them into what 
was usually a tidy, pleasant sitting-room, 
but it was sadly out of order then. ‘The 
family had been out to a lecture the evening 
before, and their best clothes were strewn 
over lounge, table and chairs, just as they 
had been left by their tired and sleepy 
owners in their hurry to get to bed. ‘That 
was nothing unusual, but Martha always 
brushed the clothes next morning, and 
hung them in the closet, getting no more 
credit for it than if the coats and pants had 
dusted themselves and taken their respect- 
ive hooks. Coats, pants and hats were 
piled on the lounge, that the gentlemen 
might have chairs, and when seated they 
were surrounded by boots, shoes and socks, 
strewn about promiscuously. Mr. Black 
closed the bedroom doors, hiding a couple 
of unmade beds, and swepta miscellaneous 

collection of ties, collars, and books to the 
floor, that they might have room on the 
table for writing. He was too angry to 
make any excuses to his visitors, but when 
they were gone he went to the milk-house, 
where Mrs. Black was skimming milk. 

“It seems to me you have had a lot of 
company,” she said, as he went down the 
steps. 

‘*Yes, and a pretty plight the house is 
in! I never was so ashamed in my life! 
Everything was scattered all over, and the 
floor dirty as a hog-pen. I thought you 
did have a little decency,” he said, sarcas- 
tically. 

‘Seems to me, Charles,” said his wife, 
“that you are making considerable fuss 
about women’s work. Only a few days 
ago you said it didn’t amount to anything, 
any way! A man who does not give wom- 
en credit for their work ought to see how 
things look when their work is not done.” 
Mrs. Black spoke with unusual firmness, 
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and her husband was surprised into listen- 
ing in silence. ‘*You and the boys seem 
to think that you do all the work that is 
done, and that Martha and I hardly earn 
our voard. You have no idea that we 
work as many hours as you do, and that 
our work is as necessary for your comfort 
as your work is for ours. If Martha bad 
been here this morning, she would have 
spent an hour or two putting your clothes. 
and the sitting-room, to rights; and yet 
you would only have said, *Women make 
a great fuss over nothing.’ Lf you think 
that housekeeping takes neither time nor 
labor, you had better try your hand at 
clearing up that room while [I am getting 
dinner, for | do not see that I shall get time 
to do it to-day, and you may have more 
company any time, you know,” and with 
a stuck of pans, Mrs. Black started to the 
kitchen. 

Just as the bell rang for dinner, Mr. 
Jordison, a ministerial friend, rode up, and 
as usual he was asked to have his horse put 
up and to stop until after dinner. ‘The 
minister was glad to rest awhile, and they 
went to the house, Mr. Black hoping that 
there might be ‘*sumething fit to eat once 
more.” ‘Bread and meat and potatoes!” 
he said, as he glanced over the table, and 
saw neither pie nor pudding. He could 
not remember such a lack of Dutch cheese, 
of which he was especially fond, and of 
tarts and berries and all sorts of odd little 
dishes, as there had been of late. Heknew 
well enough why, and he made up his mind 
to send for Martha that very day. 

“| hope you will not be disappointed by 
our very plain dinner, Mr. Jordison,” said 
Mrs. Black, as she gave the visitor his tea. 
‘“*My help is gone just now, and besides L 
think, and our men-folks often say so, too, 
that women work altogether too much at 
things that do not amount to anything, 
after all, and I find that we can get along 
without pie and cake, and so many side 
dishes. just as well as not. I presume we 
shall not miss them at all when we get 
a littie more used to doing without them.” 

“Tam afraid that getting used to it will 
serve me as it did the Dutchman’s horse,” 
said Joe. 

*You seem to thrive on your present 


diet,” said the visitor, smiling at the sturdy 
lad. Perceiving that there was *‘something 


wrong somewhere,” he skilfu)ly turned 
the conversation. Just as they were 
through dinner, some one called Mr. Black 
out to the gate, and Fred and Joe ushered 
the minister into the cool sitting-room, 
but as Mr. Black had not “taken it in 
hand,” they wished that they had even 
tarried in the hot kitchen. Luckily the 
visitor did not stay long. 

It was Sunday morning again, andit was 
worse getting ready for meeting than on 
the Sunday before. Handkerchiefs had 
not been put in the wash. White shirts 
were too much soiled, and far too limp, 
to permit such particular boys to feel 
“dressed up” in them. ‘There were two or 
three buttons missing, and sewing them 
on, two or three fingers found out how 
sharp needle points were. Bibles were 
farther out of the way than ever, and les- 
son-papers lost entirely. Jackets were 
found in most unheard-of places, and hats 
had, apparently, gone to sleep playing 
hide-and-seek. So much worry and con- 
fusion did not tend toward a devotional 
frame of mind, but they were off at last, 
and had time to breathe. 

‘Fred, your coat is awful fuzzy,’ 
Joe. 

“IT hadn't time to brush up much, for it 
took me nearly an hour to find my hat,” 
said Fred, ‘*but your vest looks as if it had 
been to bed!” 

“Well, I did find it under the bed,” 
laughed Joe, brushing at the vest with a 
very dirty rag. 

“That's a pretty-looking thing to take 
to church!” said Mr. Black, catching sight 
of the poor handkerchief, which, under 
Martha’s watchful care, would have gone 
to the wash-tub. 

‘J couldn't find a clean one,” said Joe, 
stufling it down low in his deepest pocket. 

**T hadn't time to look over all the pock- 
ets, as Martha does,” said Mrs. Black. 

‘*Martha always puts a collar on me.” 
said Bert, disconsolately, as he felt of his 
neck. 

“She always helps me get my lesson,” 
said Jennie, *‘and now I don’t even know 
what it is about.” 

‘Martha is a good girl,” said Fred, 
smiling at Bert and Jennie in his cheerful 
way, “and I guess we will not let her go 
away anymore, for we need her too much. 
I wouldn’t do without her for two dollars 
a week, would you, Bert?” 

“I'd rather give three dollars a week 
than have her gone,” said Joe. 

‘*] guess we had better not laugh at her 
work any more, seeing that we miss it so 
much,” said Fred. ‘‘It doesn’t bring in 
money like our work, but it is just as nec- 
essary to us all as money, so I guess we 
had better call her a partner after this!” 
and Fred hurried up the horses, although 
he looked around in time to catch his 
mother’s approving smile. 

Mrs. Black called the boys upeearlier 
than usual Monday morning, so that they 
could help about the chores and the wash- 
ing. ‘They brought their own shirts and 
handkerchiefs to the tub, although their 
mother said it was doubtful if they got 
ironed before Sunday. ‘They were all tired 
enough of the plain fare set on the table 
day after day, but their work was press- 
ing, so they had no time to pick berries. 

On Friday afternoon Mr. Black capped 
the climax by hurting his foot. Installed 
in the easiest chair in the house, he called 
for one thing after another, and, as Joe 
said, ‘‘kept everybody on the trot to wait 
on him.” He was doubly vexed now at 
Martha’s absence, and was for sending for 
her at once, but his wife said that they all 
had enough to do that evening without go- 
ing after Martha, and that she guessed 
they could get along one more day without 
her if they only tried. ‘She will have a 
hard enough time when she does come,” 
said the mother. thinking of the irritability 
of some people when they are sick. 

Saturday afternoon it rained so that 
Martha did not get home, but she came 
Sunday morning with some friends who 


, 


said 





were going to church. Fred was at the 
gate to help her out of the wagon, and he 
gave her such a hearty kiss that Martha 
called him the best brother in the world. 
None of the family tried to go to church 
that day. ‘The boys had extra work to do, 
and Mr. Black’s foot was painful and he 
needed a great deal of waiting on. Martha 
was kept busy by her father, who com- 
manded and scolded alternately, until the 
poor girl was glad to be sent off with the 
little ones to gather berries for supper. 

Fred and Joe soon joined them there, 
and they bad a pleasant time talking over 
their two weeks’ experiences. Joe de- 
clared that he was almost starved for pie 
and cake. Arthur wanted some caraway 
cookies to take to school for his lunch. 
Jennie wanted a new dress for her doll. 
Bert wanted his pocket-book sewed up, 
and his ball cover was ripped, and there 
were two holes in his new striped stock- 
ings, and— 

But Martha said, “Oh, do wait a bit 
until I get iny breath! L thought it was 
hard work to take care of the babies out to 
Aunt Nell’s, but I do not see as it will be 
much easier for me to stay at home, by 
the way you all go on, and my feet and 
back ache like the toothache now !” 

‘**Let us all sit down here and rest a little 
while,” said Fred, as they came to the row 
of maples, but Martha said that they must 
hurry back to the house, or mother would 
be “‘all tired out waiting on pa.” but they 
made her sit down, and they all showed so 
much sympathy and love for her that 
Martha wondered how she could ever have 
wanted to go away from home. Then she 
proudly showed them the two bright silver 
dollars she had earned, but the boys de- 
clared that they would not do without her 
for twice the money. Martha wondered 
what had changed them so suddenly, but 
when Fred and Joe each added a dollar to 
her little store, and hinted that now she 
had enough to pay for that magazine 
which she had been wanting lately, and 
that they would see that she had the mon- 
ey to pay for it every year hereafter, her 
happiness was complete. She forgot all 
about being tired, and was in haste to 
finish the berries so that she could tell 
mother all about it. 

Mrs. Black was pleased to see the boys 
practising their lesson, and thereafter Mar- 
tha worked with a lighter heart, for she 
had no reason to complain that her work 
was not appreciated. 
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THE HINDOO IDEA OF MARRIAGE. 


A Hindoo has curious ideas as to the 
married state. Here is a husband’s creed: 
‘A man, both day and night, must keep 
his wife so much in subjection that she by 
no means be mistress of her own actions. 
If the wife have her own free will, not- 
withstanding she is of a superior caste she 
will go amiss. A woman shall never go 
out of her house without the consent of 
her husband, and shall pay proper respect 
to her husband’s father, the spiritual 
guide, and her guests, and shall not eat un- 
til she has served them with victuals (if it 
is medicine, she may take it before they 
eat): a woman shall never go to a stran- 
ger’s house, and shali not stand at the door, 
and must never look out of the window. 
If a woman, following her own inclina- 
tions, goes whithersoever she chooses, and 
does not regard the words of her master. 
such a woman shall be turned away. Ifa 
man goes on a journey, his wife shall not 
divert herself by play, nor see any public 
show, nor laugh, nor dress herself with 
jewels or fine clothes, nor see dancing, nor 
hear music, nor sit at the window, nor ride 
out, nor behold anything choice or rare; 
but shall fasten well the house door and 
remain private, and shall not eat any dain- 
ty victuals, and shall not view herself in a 
mirror: she shall not exercise herself in 
any agreeable employment during the ab- 
sence of her husband.” 
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A Tuino or Beauty. — The most brilliant 
shades possible on all fabrics are made by the 
Diamond Dyes. Unequalled for brilliancy and 
durability. 10c. at druggists. Send 2c. for 32 
Sample Colors. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 
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Every day adds to the great amount of evi- 
dence as to the curative powers of Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. Letters are continually being received 
from all sections of the country, telling of bene- 
fits derived from this great medicine. It is un- 
equalled for general debility, and as a blood 
purifier, expelling every trace of scrofula or other 
impurity. Now is the time to take it. Made by 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all 
druggists. 








GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, G Gar ts, of all kinds. 





Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in bis hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after baving tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with fall directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Norges 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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me BEST THING KNOWN ‘8 
WASHING“"BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospitai of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, ‘“‘with little apparent result for chronic cys- 
litis, gastritis, aud peritonitis. The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.”’ 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
fuur and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from ove of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffermg from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism. Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spoonfuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds. Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend un afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Mies ‘I’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘T'wo sisters died. ‘The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her eighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She suffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case bas the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained cight pounds in weight. Abie to 
stand alone on the seales to be weighed Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 


Home Musical Library 


This is the general name of an unrivalled collection 
of Bounp VoLuMEs of Vocal or Instrumental Music, 
alike in shape, binding and price, but not otherwise 
connected. Each book has 200 to 250 pages, Sheet 
Music Size. Collectively they contain 4000 pieces, the 
best of at least 50,000 pieces, and are therefore choice 


collections. 
UNIFORM PRICE: 
Each, $2 00 Boards; $2 50 Cloth ; $3 00 Gilt. 


VOCAL. INSTRUMENTAL 
Gems of English Song,|Musical Favorite, 
Gems of scottish Song, Cluster of Gems, 
Gems of German Song,|Gems of Strauss, 
Gems of Sacred Song, |Gems of the Dance, 
Beauties of Sacred Song Welcome Home, 
Franz’s Album Of Song|Pearls of Melody, 
Moore’s Irish Melodies Piano at Home, Duets 
Minstrel Songs, Organ at Home 
Operatic Pearl-, 
Operatic Gems, Circle, Vol, I. 
sitver Chord, Home Circle, Vol, If. 
Silver Wreath, Creme _de la Creme, 
Honsehold Melodies! Vol.I 


. \Creme ‘de 1 
Household Melodies,|- \ 2 ee 
: 


Vol TT. 
. ° Pianoforte Gems, 
Shower of Pearls, 
World of Song, 


| Pianists’ Album, 
Fountain of Gems, 
Sunshine of Song, |Musical Treasure. 
Wreath of Gems. 4 
Full descriptions and contents sent on application. 
Pieces and ae may be played on Piano 
or Reed Organ. ailed for above prices. 























OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Stree 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 





SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth,where Invalids wishing to spend the sum. 
mer months can be accommodat with home com. 
forts with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Oepeerere, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, nals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her oflice. 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thoreugh results an eptional four 
years’ course is established by which the g ate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as ap evidence cf one. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the slature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


“|. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October Hl, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respecte, graded, and open to men and 
— once ae 

erms : » payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including ierade. 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other pena a address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Massa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the Seats for graduation fully equal to con~ 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (1l1.] Seminary, 


With ite Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. 

of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and | care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuni 
aid of ““‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates ave 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. At hree 
ears graded cours? of instrifetion is given during 
inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora. 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 

N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Societ 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street ~~ Ry 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre tory School, 

tion unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Apply early to ensure admission. yn cata- 
logue and ful iculars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


























BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 





tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirabl igh. 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For dreulare ond 
full particulars, address the principal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Send six cents tor postage and 


receive free, ony box of 
P 


A PRIZ ® goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta,Me. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 

And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 








and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 
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AN OLD FOURTH OF JULY. 


In came the three children disconsolate- 
ly, and sat down on either side of the 
mother’s bed. ‘“*Have you had a pleasant 
‘Fourth’ so far, children?” asked the pale 
mother. 

“Perfectly horrid,” was the sulky and 
simultaneous response. 

“Oh dear! why?” 

‘*Because,” answered twelve-year old 
Harold, ‘‘on a holiday one expects to have 
a better time than on common days when 
one gets up just to go to school and to 
work and to be svolded! But to day has 
not been even so much of a holiday as it is 
every Saturday when we go up to the 
White House grounds to hear the Marine 
Band and to see the President in the bal- 
cony. Papa would not take us down the 
river because the boat was crowded; the 
policemen would not let us fire off our 
crackers, and even vou, mamma,” said the 
boy, approaching her, ‘‘would not let us 
go off into the woods for fear of—what? 
There are no bears or lions in the woods 
round Washington.” 

‘We might be kidnapped,” suggested 
timid May. 

‘**Who would kidnap us? Robbers don't 
steal a thing of no value. Of what use 
should we be to anybody ?” 

“Of no use to anybody but the owners, 
and of very little to them,” said Mrs. 
Verner, fondly encircling her eldest boy. 
Then Richard and May made an onset. 
Just in time to save the mother from suf- 
focation the door opened, and showed 
Rosalia. 

This diverted the attack. 

“O Rose! how sweet you look!” cried 
Harold. 

‘“*‘Why are you dressed up all beautiful?” 
asked May. glancing from her tumbled 
frock to Rose’s pure muslin with floating 
blue ribbons and a searlet rose at her 
throat. 

“To honor the day, little sister. Don’t 
you all want to wash your faces in honor 
of the glorious Fourth?” 

“All right,” said Harold, heading a 
charge upon the bath-room. After a few 
moments of obstreperous ablution, the 
three children came back in happier tem- 
per. Rosalia accepted the clinging and 
pulling of their cool, fresh little fingers- 
**What have you been doing, Rosa?” asked 
Richard. ‘*You look as if you had been 
having a good time.” 

“T always do have a good time,” said 
his sister, bending upon him her radiant 
blue eyes. 

‘What did you do?” asked Richard,— 
‘did anybody come while we were down 
street ?° 

‘‘No, indeed. Who should come to see 
us poor people on this hot day?” 

Richard did not answer. He was one of 
the tongue-tied sort, whose feelings do not 
flow easily into words. He could not have 
said that it was quite natural and credi- 
ble that a king, a fairy prince or an angel 
should have come to visit Rosalia any day, 
but he thought it in his heart. 

‘Sister has been reading to me part of 
the time,” said Mrs. Verner. 

*O Rose! Tell us a story, won't you?’ 
asked Harold. 

‘*Papa said we might go out on the roof 
to-night, and see the fireworks all around, 
if we would be good all day. Now you 
tell us a ‘story that lasts until dark, so we 
can’t get into any mischief, won't you?” 

“Oh yes,” joined in May. “A _ pretty 
story about queens and princes.” 

“No,” protested Harold, “I want a 
Fourth of July story about soldiers and 
fighting.” 

‘*Have some ghosts and fairies in it,” 
said Richard, at Rose’s feet. 

‘Throw open the door upon the balcony, 
Harold, and let your sister have room to 
breathe, children all.” said Mrs. Verner. 

The children loosed their clasps, and the 
vine-scented air rushed in. Harold drew 
Rose’s chair into the doorway. 

“Charming, my brother! Now, I do not 
know but one story that will suit all three 
of you.” 

“Oh tell us that,” said the three, ap- 
plauding like hired clacqueurs. 

‘‘“Mamma, can you hear, too?” 
thoughtful May. 

Mamma smiled and nodded. 

‘*More than five hundred years ago,” 
began Rosalia, ‘‘in the midsummer, when 
the roses were falling, and the oranges and 
grapes were ripening, a war broke out in 
the lands of fruits and flowers. In the 

vineyards of Portugal men flung down 
their pruning-knives and girt on swords 





asked 


‘to fight the men who had bartered their 


sickles for swords in the grain-fields of 
Castile.” 

Harold's 
thetically. 

‘The world was barbarous then. It had 
forgotten the glorifying arts of Greece, 
and had not learned the humane delights 
of Christianity. Men appreciated best 
coarse pleasures, frenzies of battle, and 
murder of innocent beasts.” 

Harold looked somewhat confused. 

So the men of Portugal and of Castile 


brown eyes sparkled sympa- 
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were glad of the coming war. Wars give 
such chances for plunder! ‘Any way of 
getting money is pleasanter than working 
for it,’ thought the young men. And the 
maidens thought war meant only waving 
plumes and bounding steeds and bright 
banners and sounding trumpets. 

**But one heart was breaking because of 
the war between Portugal and Castile, the 
heart of Elizabeth, mother of Alfonso LV. 
of Portugal, and grandmother of Alfonso 
XI. of Castile. And Coimbra, where she 
had dwelt for the eleven years since her 
husband’s death, feeding the hungry, visit- 
ing the sick, supporting hospitals, redeem- 
ing captives, reclaiming the vicious—Coim- 
bra sorrowed, with the sorrow of its 
widowed queen. 

**Queen Elizabeth was in her sixty-fifth 
year, but you would not have dreamed it. 
‘The years seemed to have marked her only 
with the signs of purity and goodness. 
Yet she was suffering with a painful dis- 
ease. 

** *How is your grace to-night? asked her 
favorite maiden, Isabel, kneeling beside 
the queen. 

***T am well, very well. ‘Tell me—have 
the armies encountered yet?’ 

***No, Madame.’ 

* *But they approach? 

** “They approach each other—yes, Ma- 
dame. What will you?’ forthe queen had 
arisen. 

***They must not meet.’ 

‘** ‘Ah, no, your grace,’ pleaded Isabel, 
answering the queen’s intention. ‘Lady 
Inez, come and plead with me to her maj- 
esty.’ 

‘*- You waste my strength in words, dear 
ladies,’ said Elizabeth. ‘lam better, and 
I go to intercede between my son and my 
grandson. Will you tell them, Lady Inez, 
that I start at dawn? Will it please you 
both to go with me?” 

**-Most gracious lady Elizabeth! Par- 
don us, but remember—you are not now as 
you were when you rode between the con- 
tending armies of King Denis and Prince 
Alfonso,—and the whirling stones and ar- 
rows glanced aside from you as from an 
angel of God! Already hast thou won 
the blessing of the peace-makers; to go 
that long journey through the hills to the 
frontier in this heat, is to go to your death, 
sweet Madame!’ cried her two friends, 
kissing either hand. 

‘***To my death, silly children? Should 
that affright Elizabeth? To rejoin my Denis 
and my long-lost Constantia, and all the 
blessed, and the King of Heaven? But first 
let me reconcile Denis’ son and my Con 
stantia’s son. Then, what better use of 
life and health than, to expend them in 
saving two kingdoms from the miseries 
of war? Tell them I go at dawn; till then 
let me rest.’ 

‘The ladies Inez and Isabel spoke no 
more, 

*“*At dawn they left pleasant Coimbra, 
enthroned with her university, her libra- 
ries, her hospitals, her convents, her lovely 
suburban villas and gardens beside cool, 
silver-flowing Mondego. They crossed 
rugged hills and hot plains; they went by 
parching orchards. The face that had 
never turned in anger upon a human being 
kept still its divine gentleness. But Eliza- 
beth’s sufferings were greatly aggravated 
by the heat, and though she could smile, 
she could not speak often. Only when 
great, cool Tagus rolled before them, she 
said: ‘It is like the river that proceeds 
from God's throne.’ 

‘The armies have heard of her coming. 
They are solicitous for the saintly queen 
who had been a mother to all the afflicted 
and desolate of her people since her father, 
King Pedro of Arragon, wept as he gave 
her to Denis of Portugal. No captain and 
no soldier but had some kind deed of hers 
to tell. Grief fills both camps when they 
hear that Queen Elizabeth has arrived at 
the fortified town of Estremoz, ili with 
fever. 

“The two Alfonsos, her son and her 
grandson, meet at her bedside. She clasps 
the hand of the fierce Alfonso of Portugal 
in the hand of his sister’s son. ‘The youth 
and the veteran weep, and promise the 
queen to quarrel no more. She smiles di- 
vinely. and they leave her to sleep in 
blessed peace. 

‘“*But her daughter-in-law, Queen Beat- 
rice, takes the place of an attendant. She 
opens the long lattice to let in the dry 
night-wind of July. Coming back to 
Queen Elizabeth, she fans her softly. Her 
mother’s eyes fly open with a shining, 
startled look, like a child's. She gazes 
past Beatrice, who turns to see who her 
mother sees. ‘There is no one visible. 

‘““*My lady daughter,’ . murmured the 
sweet, courteous lips. 

“Beatrice hushed her fan, and bent low. 

‘**Make way,” still gazing beyond 
Queen Beatrice,—‘make way for that lady 
who is passing there by you.’ 

‘» ‘My lady mother,’ answered Beatrice, 
soothingly, while much startled. ‘Who is 
that lady?” 

***She who just came in, clad in snow- 





white raiment,’ answered the other queen. 








‘**Beatrice threw herself upon her knees, 
and kissed the cold hand of her husband’s 
mother. 

***My gracious mother,’ she murmured, 
‘surely it must be that our blessed Lady 
Mury has been sent by our Lord to lead 
you to Him.’ 

‘Queen Elizabeth responded to her 
daughter's loving clasp. She began pray- 
ing—‘Our Father,’ and with the words 
“Thy kingdom come,’ she breathed out her 
last breath of pain, on the Fourth of July, 
1336.” 

“There goes the first rocket!” cried 
Harold. STACY. 

Washington, D. C. 

— -~-oe -_ 
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Editors Woman's Journal : 

Preparations for my tour are now com- 
plete, and thanks to the advertisement in 
the JouRNAL, I have several invitations to 
different points in the State. Wherever 
possible, I am going to every town or 
village in which lives the member of As- 
sembly who voted against the woman suf- 
frage bill last winter. Some modifications 
have taken place in the proposed route, 
and I speak on Monday night at Turner's, 
where lives Mr. J. Chauncey Odell, who 
saw fit to cast his vote in the negative. 
The next night I go to Scranton, Pa., on 
the way to Watkins and other points in 
this State. 

A letter just received from Mrs. Henrica 
Iliohan, of Albany, is full of bright, hope- 
ful sayings. Sheis a woman of remark- 
able executive ability, as well as brilliant 
powers as a speaker. She and her husband 
have a large bakery, the fame whereof 
has gone abroad. It is «advertised as 
‘Equal Rights Bread,” and they have all 
the work they can do in filling orders. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS BREAD, 


Excellent quality. Made 
only by 
M. ILIOHAN, 
563 Clinton Avenue. 
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They employ seven men, and one of 
them the other day said something sneer- 
ingly of woman's sphere. At once Mrs. 
Iliohan asked him what he thought was 
man’s sphere, since he was doing woman’s 
work of baking bread? She writes that 
she cannot leave her business to speak, as 
I had hoped she would, this summer, but 
she is doing all she can for the cause at 


home. i 
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A SUMMER HOUSE FURNISHED. 


In the cold, raw days s of a Boston March, 
our thoughts, travelling ahead with the im- 
patience born of our changeable climate, 
brought us to think of our summer home, 
and in an unhappy hour we forsook what 
we knew to be a certain good for an un- 
certain possibility. 

Surrendering comforts surely attainable 
at the Sunbeam House far up beyond 
Mount Washington, we were beguiled into 
taking a furnished house in the well known 
village of Morftep, not far from Deerford. 
Friends assured us the location was high 
and dry, and the house secured was con- 
sidered a model of neatness. To this 
charming spot we came, a party of three 
ladies and two maids, arriving late one hot 
June night, tired and warm, and glad to 
have secured so desirable a home. 

“The best laid plans of mice and men gang 
aft aglee,” and a week or two of work, 
heat, dirt, and dampness have laid low all 
our proud hopes. ‘lhe house was said to 
be immaculately clean. May the saints 
preserve the Virgin’s reputation from per- 
mitting this adjective (which good Ro- 
manists apply to her) te be again attached 
to a furnished house! Even my puritani- 
cal soul revolts from the thought of this 
gentle woman’s name (typical of mother- 
hood) having a stain on it like the nasti- 
ness which lurked in holes and corners of 
our summer house. A piece of moist salt- 
fish fraternized with some musty onions 
in a pantry drawer. Behind dressers, 
never before moved from their places, 
were past generations of dead flies,—a very 
Pére la Chaise. How glad I was they had 
not bought their resting-places in perpe- 
tuity! A modern and highly polished 
cooking-stove, usurping the rights of the 
bricked up fire-place, made useless the 
great brick oven, which yet was usefully 
occupied with old baked potatoes and 
bones, a handy receptacle for refuse when 
the winter days only permitted short out- 
ings. For several days we devoted our- 
selves to cleaning, forgetful of city ele- 
gancies, and regardless of finger-nails or 
thoughts of manicures, when one morning 
my sister announced: *‘Muscle can be 
bought; we must have a scrub-woman.” 
Ponce-de-Leon, in his search for the Foun- 
tain of Life, undertook no more hopeless 
task, for the quality or quantity of women 
in Morftep surely differs from all others. 
The quality of one who promised surely to 
come was forgetfulness, and on reminding 











her that she had promised, she calmly re- 
plied, *-Law! I done forgot it.” 

Quantity, in the second instance, seemed 
as hopeless, for her avoirdupois prevented 
her getting on hands and knees (preferring 
to use that implement of laziness and nas- 
tiness, a mop), or reaching to the long for- 
gotten corners where spiders and dead flies 
made a home. 

Indoors is woman's undisputed kingdom, 
and we proved our right to rule regally 
and justly, slowly pushing on, gaining 
gradually purity and order,—but the out- 
door domain should, according to Biblical 
law, come under man’s dominion! Alas, we 
found that laboring men are an unattain- 
able good in a New England town. We 
did succeed, with many blandishments and 
much money, in getting some heavy arti- 
cles moved in the woodshed, and the tall 
grass cut, but the finer and decorative part 
again fell to the woman’s share. One hot 
noon, while standing on a tull chair past- 
ing paper over holes in the wall, the sound 
of a rake was heard in the land, and from 
my elevated position I beheld my sister 
busily raking the paths and banks. ‘Tak- 
ing an old door-muat as the nucleus of her 
collection of antiquities, she had gathered 
objects sufficient in number and age to 
stock an archeological museum. I[t would 
require but little study to found from de- 
duction a theory of the past life of the for- 
mer inhabitants of this homestead. They 
doubtless wore shoes, otherwise the aged 
door-mat would have been needless to pro- 
tect the carpet, scraps of which yet mingled 
lovingly with the dead grass that filled the 
angles of the house-yard. I judged these 
early inhabitants had curly hair, for rem- 
nants of what we took for old combs were 
nearly toothless ; and had time been as val- 
ueless to us as to Professor Schliemann, we 
might yet be occupying ourselves with 
visions of this reconstructed past. 

Ilowever, I believe in modern thought 
and life for 19th-century women, and so we 
wisely relegated all our treasures to the 
dirt-heap, and some dark night purpose 
making a sacrifice to the Goddess of Purity, 
and hope the ascending smoke will carry 
heavenward the last odor of mustiness and 
neglect. I wénder, dear JOURNAL, if more 
of your readers have taken furnished 
houses, and have found them whited sepul- 
chres, a seeming brightness outside, and 
neglected holes, corners and pantries with- 
in. Surely I trust not, and will entrust to 
them a little secret. Our much-extolled 
landlady is not a New England woman; 
but while that knowledge eases in a degree 
my feelings, for I am a warm admirer of 
New Englanders, with all their strong- 
mindedness and stern virtues, it does not 
ease my aching bones and muscles. Pray 
let me say to my readers, in conclusion: 
Don't be deluded into going to one of 
these “dry, invigorating places,” for so 
this was described, where moisture drips 
from every leaf, and the only possible way 
to keep dry would be to sit in the oven. 

If we live to come home in the fall and 
you have patience to hear more, I will tell 
you further delights of taking a furnished 
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RIGHTS ENOUGH. 


“You women have rights enough,” ex- 
claim some men. ‘Aren't we gallant to 
you? Don’t we relinquish our seats in the 
horse-car, give you the best part of the 
side-walk? in short, in a hundred various 
Ways, treat you better than we do men? 
You have plenty of rights.” 

When | hear such remarks I am remind- 
ed of a story my mother tells—how, in her 
childhood, her little brother was wont to 
divide the sticks of candy given them. 

*Now. sis. I’m a boy, so let me divide.” 
he would say, thereupon breaking the 
candy in two unequal parts. ‘ There, 
they're not alike yet, so I'll bite off the 
long one until they are of the same 
length,” and after several bites there re- 
mained two diminutive pieces, one of 
which was given to her as her “half,” 
while he swallowed the other, evidently 
pleased with his masculine sense of justice. 

Truly, in many cases, ‘‘the child is fath- 
er of the man.” 

" “Men are only boys grown tall, 

Hearts don’t change much after all.” 


Ipa M. BUXTON. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


For Sale—A good conta! hand Safe, price Fifty 
Dollars. Enquire at this office. 
Elizabeth J. French M. D. —Abtere “a8 » tee 3 July 
and August will be Winter Ilarbor (Maine). 





For Your Children.—Subecribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. Hastings, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 








Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 


. —— (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
9, 1884. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





WEST NEWTON 


ENGLISH ANO CLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day Schoo} 
for Boys and Girls will begin Sept. 17, 1884. For eat. 
alogue address NATH'L T, ALL sEN, West Newton, 
Mass. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for' women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 
fen professors and oy teachers ; Library, 
Observatory, Laborator’ useum and scientific col. 
lections with eve ry facil for a complete liberal edu. 
cation. 8. L.CAL DWEL L, D. D., President, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 


A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. “The place offers the ad- 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one hour's 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sea- 
side. The best advantages in music and painting, 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils re. 
tamed during the “ ar if desired. Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by »ermission.—Moses W oolson, Exsq., 
Concord, N. H.; fee. ThossGaflield, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass. ; Hon. Isaac Morse, 
Cc ambridge, Mass.; Prof. Henry E. Parker, Hanover, 
N. Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Ke atherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. Ww. w. 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampshire. 


LASELL SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (Near Boston), MASS, 











A home school of high grade. Twenty-three 
teachers. Boston advantages with quiet, suburban 
home. Boston specialists teach cooking, dress-cutting, 
millinery, as others do literature, music, physiology, 
and the like. Special oversight of health aud physical 
training. Always full, so apply early. Yearly ex. 
pense, 8400. NO EXTRAS, but modern langtiages, 
music and painting. In sending for illustrated ec: ita. 
logue, please mention - publication. 

.C. BRAGDON, P vnsips ul, 


Good lows for the Ladies, 
NO STAI RS 7 TO CLIMB, 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co, 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
BOOKS, 
47 - CORNHILL - 47 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 144 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Secur! 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence, 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co, : Josiah Wheelwright, ‘Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves 








T aa based the superiority 


"ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
OIL STOVE 


over all other makes we are 
giving COOKING EX- 
HUBITIONS at our store 
| Quaducted by an experi- 


enced cook, and cordially 
bac gt 
2 TO 4 P. M. | products. i - 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE W’F’G CO., 
45 SUMMER ST. 
Cc. H. PEPPER’S 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING for Sum- 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Kitchens, Offices, Schools, Churches, etc. 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Ojl, and is warmer, 
softer, and more durable than Oil oth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 


Artistic Wall Papers. 


av? shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large stock of 


LATEST STYLES 


10 per cent. lower than any other store in 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to Washing- 
ton Street. 


DRESS | A: T. Focc, 
REFORM) 5 Hamilton Place, 

















_ Boston, Mass. 





of the season, cooked to order, at very r ble 
Grices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





Cc. H. SIMONDS & CO.. PRINTERS, wO BROMFIELD st 
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